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IN THE GOOSE NECK TAVERN 
SR aI CR SBE EST TN Es STS 
Cw las 


Jack hurried along in the crisp spring air. His mother 
always shook her head apprehensively, and her eyes 
clouded when old Sam Andrews, late of His Majesty’s 
forces, sent him on an errand to the Goose Neck Tavern. 
But Jack was glad of an excuse to go, for the ancient 
tavern stood on the Dangerfield wharf; its boards reeked 
with the smell of tar and salt, and its walls often rang 
with the shouts and songs of seamen. The sea tales and 
songs, which caused Jack’s heart to leap with excitement 
and longing, filled his mother’s with dread, and reopened 
the wound of an old sorrow. But Jack was young and 
scarcely understood his mother’s pain and her constant 
dread of all things pertaining to the sea. 


This evening, she had cautioned him to return quickly; 
but Jack hoped that his ears might catch some bit of sea 
adventure, or that he might even be invited to join in 
some ancient sea song so that politeness might be his 
excuse for lingering. 

As he neared the wharf, Jack saw that this visit would 
indeed be a rich one. More than the usual number of 
vessels were riding easily at anchor in the harbor, and 


besides the sloops of the fishermen, familiar to Jack’s 
eye, there was a stately stranger. A haughty brigantine 
seemed to survey the smaller craft with foreign con- 
descension. There was little about her to indicate that 
she was a foreign vessel. She displayed no colors of any 
sort, but her whole atmosphere was one of unfamiliarity, 
suggestive of things and places totally strange to the boy 
of the strict New England village. 


Roaring from the tavern came the old sea song whose 
refrain at least was familiar to Jack. Under his breath 
he joined. 

“ll go no more a-roving 

With you, fair maid. 

A-roving, a-roving, 

Since roving’s been my ruin, 

[ll go no more a-roving 

With you, fair maid.”’ 
The door was open and in the stream of light which 
flooded out into the night air, he could see clouds of 
tobacco smoke emerging from the room, which was 
crowded with seamen of. all sorts, familiar and unfa- 
miliar. Jack figured that he would be kept waiting, and 
made up his mind not to press his purchase with too 
great haste. He wanted an opportunity to take a long 
and satisfying look at some of the strange crew from the 
visiting brigantine. 
As he entered, he recognized a few of his friends and 
neighbors. 
“Hey, Jim Huntley!’ 
“Hey to yourself, Jack Adams.” 


His greeting passed to others. It was just such a gather- 
ing as his old friend Sam Andrews would have loved, and 
he half wished he had insisted upon trundling the old 
man down in a wheel barrow as he had done sometimes 
before, since he had lost the use of his legs. It was a 


humble way of riding for the old sea mate, but he was 
grateful for the transportation, and the hours spent in 
the tavern, drinking and singing, brought back his gay 
young days and made him forget his present helplessness. 
But tonight he had shaken his head at Jack’s offer with 
more than his usual feebleness. Jack’s mother had 
been immensely relieved at his refusal. Those hours 
her boy was compelled to spend in the tavern waiting 
for Sam were hours of untold anguish to her. | 


Jack gave his order for Sam’s rum hastily, while his 
eyes searched the room for the foreigners he expected 
to see. Though the room was brightly lighted, it was 
so filled with smoke and confusion that he could scarcely 
make out one man from another. Besides his friends 
there seemed to be only such as might have come from 
some other New England village. 


A sharp oath in a brutal voice, however, made him turn. 
Directly behind him, in a corner he had not searched 
before, he discovered the strangers. But nothing further 
suggested the tone he had heard; in fact, in a few mo- 
ments, he was sure his ears had deceived him, for here 
sat one of the most elegant gentlemen he had ever laid 
admiring eyes upon. 

He was laughing quietly and taking a pinch of snuff from 
a silver snuff box, throwing back the lace from his hands 
as he did so, as if he had just finished a racy tale with 
a shrewd ending. With him sat another whom Jack 
guessed as a foreigner, not so much from his dress, 
which was ordinary, nor his face, which was that of a 
solid Englishman, as from a single small gold ear-ring 
which fitted closely to the lobe of one ear. Seated with 
them, much to Jack’s envy and surprise, was Tim Simkins, 
known to his elders in the town as a ne’er-do-well, but 
to Jack, who was a few years his junior, Tim seemed to 
be a model of village dash and independence. His own 


humdrum life of toil as carpenter’s apprentice was drab 
in contrast to this youth’s, as he lolled with what seemed 
to Jack admirable worldliness at the tavern. 


Now Tim had caught Jack’s eager and envious glance as 
he stared at the strangers and saw his puzzled look over 
his own easy acquaintance with them. He rose, and 
with flattering familiarity, threw his arm across Jack’s 
shoulders and drew him toward the table. 


‘‘Tack Adams, one of my young friends,” he tossed to 
the strangers. ‘These here, Jack,’’ he continued, ‘‘are 
ashore for the night off’n that trim brigantine. Mebbe 
you saw it, eh?’”? Here he poked Jack’s ribs, with a broad 
wink. “This is my friend, Lord John, and my friend, 
Pete Hardy.” 


The men both gave him a friendly nod, each in his own 
way. Pete jerked his head with abrupt good-will, but 
Lord John inclined his graciously until the soft curls of 
his flowing locks, fell about his face. There was nothing 
soft about his face, however, except its tender complexion. 
Jack, who had been treated by his neighbors in the 
village as only a boy, not quite grown up, felt himself at 
once a man, under this recognition by those whom he 
set down as people of importance and affairs in the world. 
‘‘What’ll you have?” asked Tim grandly, and Jack was 
once more the awkward village boy, blushing as he started 
to refuse. 


Tim did not wait for his answer. He called loudly to 
the tavern keeper, at the same time pulling up a chair 
for Jack and waving him into it. Jack took it, consci- 
ous that one or two of the older men in the room who 
had kept a friendly eye on him from babyhood were 
looking on dubiously. Soon, however, he forgot them, 
and his own embarrassment as Lord John, with a smooth 
and melodious voice, launched into another engaging 
tale. His speech was far more cultured than any Jack 


had ever heard and the story that unfolded into his 
eager and credulous ears was most romantic, danger- 
ous, and entrancing. Lord John finished it with a sharp 
and clever turn, and once more drew forth his snuff- 
box, while the other three around the table broke into a 
laugh that was almost a cheer. After inhaling a prodigious 
pinch of snuff, he drained his glass of rum. 


Jack, in a blundering attempt to imitate the lordly visitor, 
repeated one of the tales Sam Andrews had once told 
him, and the three men laughed, it seemed to his ears, 
quite as heartily at his tale as they had done at the one 
before. 

“You talk like an old salt, my lad,’ said Lord John, 
leaning toward him. ‘‘Tell me, have you not sailed the 
seas?” 

Jack flushed with pleasure, and felt himself, indeed, a 
man. 

“Only a short cruise, last year, sir, on a fisherman.”’ 


Tim sneered slightly and turned his face away. Jack, 
feeling the sneer, added, ‘‘My father was lost at sea, 
and so my mother is much against my going.” 


‘‘Ah, your father,”’ said Lord John with respectful interest, 
‘was he a merchant captain of great wealth?” 


‘Nay, I think not,” said Jack, “for he left me nothing 
but this bit of gold as a memento.’”’ He opened his shirt 
to show a kind of medal, flat on the back, but rounded 
in front like half a walnut. It hung from his neck on a 
fine gold chain. 

“It contains, perhaps, some farewell word from him,” 
said Lord John with increased interest and sympathy. 
“Contains?”? said Jack with slight wonder. “It’s just a 
chunk of gold. My father picked it up somewhere in 
his travels maybe. I never saw him. This was given to 
my mother by a friend and ship-mate of his. Old Sam 


Andrews, you know,” he said to Tim. ‘‘He taught me to 
use a sword and fire a pistol,’ he added with some pride. 


‘“‘Ah,”’ said Lord John, leaning back as though the incident 
were closed, ‘“‘No doubt a fine man.” Jack was eager 
to tell more, but Lord John had apparently lost interest 
and the others followed his lead. They talked on easily, 
telling of many adventures along the coast, and in the 
mysterious and romantic islands of the West Indies, and 
along the Spanish Main. Jack listened absorbed and 
forgot the hour. 


The tavern became more quiet and he noticed, with the 
sudden recollection of his errand, that some of the fisher- 
men had gone and that Sam Andrew’s pint was standing 
at his elbow. 


With a hasty apology, he sprang up from the table, threw 
his coin down on the bar, and left the tavern, breaking 
into a quick run as soon as he reached the road. 


As Jack neared home he saw a lantern held aloft, and 
knew it was his mother’s hand that held it, as she looked 
anxiously along the road for him. A last spurt of his 
energies, and he was at the gate. His mother had reached 
it, too, but instead of the reproaches which Jack ex- 
pected, she merely said, with great relief, ‘Go quickly 
to Sam Andrews; he’s had an attack. Maybe you'll 
have to run for the doctor.”’ 


This smote Jack’s conscience more keenly than any 
reproach could have done, and he almost sobbed as he 
ran and stumbled the few steps to Sam’s house. The 
old woman, who grimly saw to Sam’s simple wants, was 
sitting by his side when Jack entered, panting, followed 
in a few minutes by his mother who had concocted some 
healing brew, and now bore it in a steaming kettle. 


Sam lay gasping on his bed. ‘‘God—be thanked,” he 
said fervently, as he saw Jack. Then he weakly waved 
the two women out of the room. Jack’s mother started 
to give him the brew, but with an impatient gesture he 
waved her aside. 


“Pm dying,” he said, almost ina whisper. ‘I’m goin’ to 
tell! I’ve kept it—these years. I got to tell! He was 
dyin’ when he told me, and now I got to meet him.” 
‘‘Tack, go for the doctor,’ his mother said to him in a 
panic. She ran to his side, and threw herself on her 
knees by Sam’s bed. 


‘‘What does he want to tell?’ said Jack, trying to soothe 
his mother and keep her from driving Sam to a frenzy. 
“Don’t take my Jack from me! I need him now more 
than ever,’ she said with rising sobs. 


“T can’t die and him not knowin’,” said Sam. ‘“I—I 
did what you wanted too long now. Jack—I got to—I 
got something—Your father—” 


At this, instead of insisting further, Jack’s mother threw 
her apron over her head and left the room sobbing. 


Sam fell back, and for a moment Jack feared that he 
was not to hear what the old sailor was making such a 
desperate effort to tell. He rushed to his side and put 
his arm under the old man’s head. Sam’s lips moved, 
and Jack lowered his ear toward them to catch the words 
if they should become articulate at all. At first he under- 
stood nothing. Then he heard in broken sentences: 


‘“That—gold—around neck! Father said—chart! Go to 
—get—sea!’? Here he choked and lay for a few moments 
panting. Jack drew out the gold memento from his shirt. 


The dying man opened his eyes, and reaching out a 
trembling hand, he took it, turned the ring which held 
the chain, three times one way and three times back, 
and then pressed it. To Jack’s great surprise, it opened 
and a small bit of very fine parchment, folded many 
times, fell out. He picked it up and handed it to Sam, 
_ who, when he had gathered a little more of his rapidly 
failing vitality, opened his eyes and said with more dis- 
tinctness than before, ‘‘Remember the code!’ 


“A, B, C, and D—directions. A is north. Begin with 
Eee Eis AS 


He repeated the last several times, clearly. The letters 
were burned into Jack’s consciousness in that order, 
but he had yet no idea what they meant. 


“My father left me this, didn’t he?” said Jack, trying 
gently to help Sam tell his secret. Sam nodded and Jack 
unfolded the parchment and saw what appeared at first 
glance to be a very mysterious chart, or map, with mean- 
ingless groups of letters and figures here and there. It 
was his father’s only legacy and he now realized that the 
gold trinket had a greater value than that of a keep-sake, 
dear for reasons of association. 


‘Your father—and I—we always sailed together. This 
voyage to the West Indies he meant to be his last. He 
had some gold aboard, but some he put away.”’ Exhausted 
with this effort, Sam lay quiet for a few minutes, his 
eyes closed. At length he gathered himself together for 
further speech. 


‘He put it—there,” he said and tried to point out some- 
thing on the chart, but his hand shook so that he could 
not touch a definite spot. 


The sound of carriage wheels was heard outside, then 
voices. Jack realized his mother had gone for the doctor. 
Sam suspected it, too, and increased his effort. For 
several seconds he vainly tried to speak, and finally 
Jack caught the words, “‘Beware—skull.” Then ‘‘Pirates’ 
treasure.” 

The front door opened and footsteps approached the 
room. With one last effort, Sam managed to pronounce, 
“Triangle.” Then he lay gasping, his glassy eyes staring 
straight ahead. The doctor opened the door, and walked 
to Sam’s bedside. 


Jack folded the bit of parchment and enclosed it once 


more in the medallion. He caught his mother’s eyes, 
now dried, and thought he had never seen such a look of 
despair in his life. But he did not leave the old man’s 
side, though he had little hope now of hearing the rest 
of that broken sentence, or of understanding more of 
the tangled fragments that Sam had gasped out. True, 
Sam opened his eyes once more with a ray of intelligence 
in them and looked at Jack as his lips moved. But 
though Jack bent close to catch the least syllable, he 
could hear nothing. 


The doctor made one last ineffectual effort to stay the 
departing life. 


There was little left to do. The doctor gave a few instruc- 
tions to the old woman. Jack and his mother went 
home, each silent with inexpressible thoughts. 


When they entered the house Jack halted his mother 
under the light of the lantern, and laid his hands on her 
shoulders; young as he was, he towered above her. 


‘Was father drowned in a storm?” 


“No, no! Worse!” and the sobs rose in her throat once 
more. ‘‘He was killed—tortured by pirates. Men worse 
than devils. They’d torture babies for gold.” 


Jack clasped his mother closely in hisarms. The dreaded 
word “pirate” was burned into his thought with new 
meaning. He had heard of them before, in the stories 
of seamen, as part of the dangerous but romantic adven- 
ture of the sea, but now these words of his mother’s, 
coupled with what he could get from Sam’s faltering 
speech made their menace personal. Sam had always 
said to Jack, ‘Pirates is devils,” and his face had invari- _ 
ably been hard and bitter as he said it. 


She knew that her boy was a man and that she could 
no longer keep him tied to her. So she controlled her sobs. 


‘‘We were married only three months when he had to 
make a voyage to India to get his uncle’s fortune. His 
uncle had just died there and made your father his only 
heir. It was a great fortune, and your father was the 
only one in the family he hadn’t quarreled with. Your 
uncle hadn’t seen him since he was a baby. The will 
said if your father wasn’t there by a certain date, he 
would leave the money to the government. I didn’t 
want him to go, for I thought the dangers he would have 
to meet weren’t worth it, no matter how large the fortune 
was. I’d rather have lived as we were. But he wanted 
to see me living easily. 


‘So he left me and sailed away. I didn’t hear anything 
till nearly a year later, a few months after you were 
born. Sam came here and told me about a sea fight 
with pirates, and how your father was captured and 
tortured and most of the crew died, or were forced to 
go with the pirates. Sam went with them, too, but he 
finally escaped and came here with that gold thing you’ve 
always worn around your neck. He said your father had 
trusted him with it, and that somebody was to follow 
directions, and get all the wealth that was hidden away 
somewhere. I didn’t care anything about the wealth 
just so I could raise you up in safety. 


‘Where was this wealth hidden?” asked Jack, after 
they had been silent for a few minutes. 


“T don’t know exactly—somewhere in the West Indies. 
They were chased by pirates on the way home and got 
away and hid most of it. They were going to take some 
and get aid to meet and fight the pirates, but the pirates 
caught them. 


Jack turned the ring on the top of the medallion as he 
had seen Sam do. When he pressed it, it opened, 
and the parchment fell out. He unfolded it, laid it 
on the table, and smoothed it carefully. 


Jack hoards the brigantine 


THE MYSTERIOUWUS CHART 
ew fi 


Before him he saw a map, with the points of the com- 
pass marked upon it, and lettering that had no meaning 
for him. In the corner was an inset which appeared to 
be the cross-section of a cave. It, too, was lettered. 
In the cave there appeared to be a sea-chest, with the 
death’s head pictured on one end of it. That pictured 
sea-chest fired his imagination for it indicated the goal 
and end of the message which had come to him so im- 
perfectly. 


He remembered that Sam had said A was North. That 
seemed fairly easy to decipher for the four points of 
the compass were indicated, ‘‘A, B, C, D.”” There was 
a picture of an island shaped somewhat like a mitten, 
and sections of two other islands were shown. Jack 
figured that the important one must be that shown in 
its entirety. It had more lettering on it, too, than either 
of the others. : 

‘Somewhere on an island lies something that belongs 
to us, Mother,’’ he said. “This chart tells where, I 
know, if I can just figure it out. And then I must find 
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it. Oh, how I wish Sam had told me of this sooner! 
He could have explained it, and told me what to do.” 
His mother was silent, knowing that her life-long ef- 
forts to keep him by her side would prove vain. But 
now she urged him to go to bed as it was nearly dawn. 
Jack folded the parchment, put it into its golden hiding 
place, and went slowly to bed, his thoughts still wrapped 
up in the chart, its mysteries, and their solution. Late 
into the night his eyes stared widely at the ceiling. 


Suddenly the strange brigantine flashed across his 
mind, and those of its crew he had met in the tavern 
that night. They had talked of great travels and strange 
places and of adventures in the West Indies. That was 
where his father had taken his last trip. 

He could stay in bed no longer. It was dawn now, so 
he crept forth quietly, and by the faint gray morning 
light he once more spread out the parchment and studied 
the chart. 

“Begin with E,’? Sam had said, and then “E is A.” If 
A was north, how could E be A. He went slowly over 
the chart and picked out all the E’s. According to Sam’s 
formula those must be A’s. How about the rest of the 
letters? That short formula had been so important in 
Sam’s mind that he had repeated it several times, quite 
clearly. That must be the key somehow to all the other 
letters and to the meaning of their arrangement. 


He turned back to the chart again, and with redoubled 
efforts applied himself to its solution. 


“A, B, C, and D, are directions,’ he said to himself, 
‘‘so those letters of the alphabet are used up. The next 
is E. Sam said ‘E is A.’ If E is A, what is F? Oh, 
could it be the next letter after A, which is B?” 


That gave him something new to work upon; so he fig- 
ured out an alphabet which began with E. Taking a 
bit of charcoal from the dying embers of the fire, he 


wrote out on the plain table an alphabet, according to 
this system, which looked something like this: 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
EFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


That left four letters unaccounted for, but he started 
out with what he had, to prove whether, or not, he was 
on the right track. The first letters in the upper right 
hand corner of the inset were preceded by a figure 
and he did not know what any figures might mean. He 
turned back to the map, anxious to get some idea of 
the general location of these islands. On the one which 
seemed to be of most importance he found the letters 
Reo He Or): 


Translating these according to his new scheme of an 
alphabet, he discovered that they spelled NO NAME. 


Though it was a little disappointing to find that this 
island had no name, as was apparently indicated, still 
it revealed to his great joy that he had penetrated the 
secret of the code. Rapidly he applied it to the other 
letters on the map, and found that a HILL and a CAVE 
were indicated by arrows on this island. A section of 
another island was also labeled NO NAME, but the 
third island (or perhaps peninsula, for there was no 
way of telling from the map whether it was connected 
with the mainland or not) was labeled SANTA ANNA. 
Santa Anna, then, was his goal, probably in the West 
Indies. The island that he must reach, was, according 
to the directions Sam had given him, almost directly 
north of Santa Anna. Applying his letter scheme to 
the inset, he discovered that various ROCKS were in- 
dicated, and the drawing told the rest of the story— 
that his sea-chest was located in a cave well back be- 
hind several rocks, down a passage-way with hand-cut 
steps, and in some kind of a resting place, not clearly 
defined. After translating the letters in the word which 


began with a figure, he decided that the figure 5 must 
stand for W, as that made the word WATER, and as 
it was at the mouth of the cave, that seemed logical. 
When he had figured out a sentence written beneath 
the map, it read: 

THE PIRATES’ TREASURE IS AT THE SIGN OF 
THE SKULL. 

He felt that this was all he needed to figure out. His 
mother was not yet stirring, so he slipped out of the 
house and hurried in the direction of the harbor to find 
out more about the brigantine; whither it was sailing, 
and, if possible, where Santa Anna was located. 

As he neared the tavern, Jack was about to turn in. 
It seemed perhaps the best place even at that hour in 
the morning, to get in touch with those he had met 
from the brigantine, which was riding easily at anchor 
where Jack had seen her the night before. This morn- 
ing, however, there were signs of activity aboard that 
seemed to presage an early departure. 

In a little sheltered cove, just beyond the tavern, he 
caught sight of a long boat drawn up on the shore. Pete 
Hardy, who had been in the tavern the night before, 
and four other men were loading what looked like bas- 
kets of fish, and casks of something, into the boat. When 
they heard the approaching footsteps of the boy they 
turned warily, but Pete on seeing who it was, nodded 
to the other men who resumed their work while he 
walked toward Jack. 

He nodded in a friendly way as Jack approached. 


‘“‘Are you taking any hands at this port?” Jack managed 
to ask. 


“Might,” said Pete, ‘if they was worth anything. Who 
wants to know?” 


“T do,” said Jack, and watched Pete eagerly as he ran 
him over with his eye. 


“A bit young, ain’t ye?” he said. 


“Sixteen come next month,” said Jack. “I’m strong 
and I’ve been aboard a fisherman as boy and carpenter.” 
“Got a carpenter, but ye might larn somethin’ from 
him. Mebbe the capt’n’ll take ye on—as cabin boy,” 
he added. 


Jack said eagerly, ‘I want to work my way to the West 
Indies, where my father left a hidden treasure for me.” 
‘‘What’s that?”’ said Pete, quickly. 


Jack explained a little of the long delayed message which 
had come from his father, but made no mention of the 
chart, reserving that for the captain. Pete raised one 
eye-brow, and whistled quietly. 


‘(Do you suppose the captain would see me, sir?’’ asked 
the boy. 


“‘He’ll see you for sure,’’ said Pete with a queer look. 
“T’ll take ye over in the long boat.”’ 


Jack’s heart beat high as they climbed into the boat. 
Pete pushed it off and waded waist deep in the water 
until the single sail filled, when he swung over into the 
boat. 


As they veered into sight of the brigantine, he saw that 
it had already set sail and was slowly moving out of the 
harbor. Activity was seen among the fishing vessels 
and many of them were already under way. Jack took 
a side glance at Pete, but he seemed not at all surprised 
at what seemed to Jack a somewhat strange proceeding. 
They swung wide of the harbor and made for the open 
sea, the brigantine making a course which would ulti- 
mately bring them parallel well beyond the harbor. 


Pete and the hands manoeuvered the long boat until 
it drew alongside the moving brigantine. A man threw 
them a line which they made fast to the boat. Pete 
caught another line and scrambled up. Jack climbed 


the rope, too, and three of the other men followed him. 
The long boat now swung slowly aft and followed in 
tow while the remaining hand took in the sail, and evi- 
dently prepared to remain in the long boat. 


Jack felt decidedly disturbed by this sudden and un- 
ee expected departure. 
i He could hardly 
believe that it was 
final. His pres- 
ence seemed to be 
more or less for- 
gotten as he leaned 
against the rail 
and watched the 
men as they 
pushed the cap- 
stan bars and 
hove the anchors aboard, and stowed them abaft the 
cat’s heads. 
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In their hasty departure they had merely swung them 
free of the ground. 


The casks and baskets which Jack had seen them load- 
ing into the long boat on the shore were hoisted aboard 
and stacked with others in the waist of the ship, under 
Pete’s orders. Pete then disappeared in the direction 
of the quarter-deck. 


Jack supposed these must be sea-faring ways, but he 
struggled mightily with himself to keep back the unsea- 
worthy tears, as he thought that his mother would grieve 
and suppose he meant to run away, without even telling 
her good-bye. 


He remembered her constant fear of his going and her 
unhappiness over the loss of his father, who went never 
to come back. He put his hand against his chest and 


felt there the one thing of his that had belonged to his 
brave and handsome father and determined to have 
done with the business as soon as possible, to right the 
wrong which had been done him, and return to his mother 
and restore her to the grandeur his father had always 
hoped for her. 


Pete Hardy appeared again from the direction of the 
quarter-deck and nodded to Jack. He led the way 
toward the fo’castle. 


There sat a group of men numbering about twenty, 
eating, talking, drinking. One or two were lying heav- 
ily asleep, while several in a corner were singing, but 
without much gaiety. Pete threaded his way to one 
corner and roused one of the sleepers. 


‘‘Pig-eye, here’s a carpenter’s assistant for ye,” he said. 
“Ais name is Jack Adams, and he shipped at the last 
port—volunteered mind ye. Take him in tow and feed 
him some ballast.’? And Pete turned on his heel and 
left. Pig-eye opened his small and closely set eyes. 
His mouth was large and loose and his forehead sloped 
back so decidedly under the cap on his head that it 
seemed the top of his head began at his eye-brows. 


MiidlO-ee jack, he 
said, and grinned, a 
process which nearly 
eclipsed his eyes 
altogether. ‘‘So ye’re 
to be me little help- 
mate. Avast there,” 
he said to the cook 
passing with a 
steaming kettle, 
‘‘Pass the little 
Jackie some dough- 
boys.” 
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Several days passed, and little attention was pad to 
Jack. Pig-eye showed him a chest of tools, very much 
dilapidated, he thought. Afterward he ordered him 
not to go on deck, then let him alone. Pete passed 
him once in a while, but did not speak to him. 


One day, however, Pete approached him and said, ‘“‘The 
capt’n’ll see ye now, aft in the cabin,’ and he turned 
and led the way. They climbed to the quarter-deck 
and opened the door of the cabin. Pete pushed in, 
followed by Jack. 


Around the table sat four men drinking, their conver- 
sation punctured by casual oaths. They seemed to be 
discussing their destination, and it was evident from 
the gruffness of their voices that they were not agreed. 
The discussion was apparently led by Lord John and 
the man who sat opposite him, who was his opposite 
in everything else as well as his position at the table. 
The large strong hulk of this man, who, Jack supposed, 
was the captain, was hunched in a chair which seemed 
too small for him, as all furniture must inevitably seem 


too small for him. He seemed to fill the whole cabin 
and made Jack feel so crowded as he edged in that he 
could hardly get his breath. 


The captain turned the look he had directed toward 
Lord John on Jack, who wondered why even Lord John 
had not trembled under it, as he now did, so violent 
was it, and brutal in its effect. 


Lord John smiled graciously as he recognized Jack, 
but the fierce look still held its place on the captain’s — 
features. 

Lord John leaned toward the captain and addressed 
him suavely, ‘‘Captain Bull, this young man’s brave 
mission may shed some light on the question in hand. 
Pete here tells me he begged to be taken aboard to seek 
his father’s hidden fortune in the West Indies. Er— 
Jack, my boy, just where is your exact destination?” 
“Santa Anna, if you please sir,’ said Jack quickly. 
‘Ah, to be sure, Santa Anna,’’ said Lord John. ‘‘Santa 
Anna,”’ he repeated softly and caressingly. 

‘Who is your father?’ boomed the captain, suddenly, 
in a voice that made Jack jump. 

He managed to reply, however, ‘“‘He’s dead, sir. He 
was a noble seaman and commander of one of His 
Majesty’s men-o-war at one time.” 

““He—ah—lost his life, did he not, fighting for his king 
and country?” asked Lord John gently. 

“Nay,” returned Jack. ‘He lost his life under worse 
perils than open battle. Honorable seamen wouldn’t 
mention the name of the devils that killed him.’? His 
face hardened. 


“Ah, pirates perhaps,’ suggested Lord John mildly. 
The captain scowled. 


“Ay,” said Jack, and his lips closed in a grim line. 
“Oh,” said Lord John, and bent a sympathetic look 
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upon him. ‘But why are you seeking to follow the 
same profession,—that is, that of seaman,—which led 
him to such an—unfortunate end? Especially since,— 
do I not recollect that you told me your mother opposed 
your going?” 

“I am going to avenge him,’’ said Jack with some vehe- 
mence. 


Lord John raised his eyebrows, smiled quietly and took 
a pinch of snuff. 


‘“‘Spirit,’? he commented to the captain. 


“Spirit?” roared the captain, with an oath, “Huh, Ill 
teach the young swab.” And he struck Jack a blow with 
his open palm which threw him violently across the cabin. 


Pete, however, jerked him to his feet. 


‘You wish perhaps to enlist our aid in fighting these— 
ah, pirates,’ suggested Lord John with quiet irony. 


“Oh, if you please, sir,’’? said Jack, pulling himself to- 
gether. I don’t ask any help in fighting the pirates. I 
only want to work my way to the West Indies—” 


But the Captain’s face had changed. A great grin spread 
over his features, and he burst into a roar of laughter. 
Lord John joined him as did all the men in the room. 
‘So ye don’t need any help to fight pirates, eh?” he 
said between gasps of mirth, and roared and roared 
again, pounding the table with his fist. He finally rose 
and thumped every one in the room soundly on the 
back, in an excess of hilarity, till the timbers rattled, 


The storm at length spent itself, and the captain, gasp- 
ing for his breath, said to Jack, ‘‘We’ll teach ye how to 
fight pirates all right, my hearty! Blow my brains if we 
won’t.”” And he gave Jack another cuff which sent him 
tumbling out through the door of the cabin, where he 
was glad to pick himself up and scuttle down the near- 
est hatchway with all possible speed. 


Jack was only 
too glad to 
stay out of 
sight after this 
scene. The 
next time he 
encountered 
the captain 
was a few days 
later when all hands were piped on deck. With great 
clattering and shuffling of feet and some good-natured 
pushing and shoving, the ship’s company assembled. 
The boy followed up through the hatchways and onto 
the deck where all but those immediately concerned 
in the sailing of the vessel were gathered. 


Forty or fifty men, in the most conglomerate collection 
of garments Jack had ever seen, lounged around the 
deck. If there could be said to be any form of costume 
which predominated, it was a combination of dirty shirt 
stained a dull maroon shade, which looked like clotted 
blood, wide flowing trousers, a sash of vivid color, and 
a kerchief wrapped around the head. Some departed 
from this simple arrangement of clothing and wore var- 
ious kinds of uniforms, generally with long skirted coats. 


All were armed with at least a knife, or dagger. Most 
of them had, in addition, a cutlass on a belt strapped 
around the waist, or slung over one shoulder, and many 
of them also carried pistols. 


Jack was somewhat puzzled at the war-like appearance 
and preparations of this crew, which he had presumed 
were on a simple voyage of trade, and the possible dan- 
gers of the sea became more deeply impressed on his mind. 
Captain Bull was seated grandly on a wine keg placed 
near the main mast. From his stern and commanding 
look it was evident that he had summoned the crew to 


deliver some momentous message. Lord John was 
seated on coils of rope and Jack saw that he, too, had 
donned a cutlass, and a brace of six richly decorated 
pistols was strapped across his shoulder. 


Leaning on the capstan was a man with a sour and sul- 
len face, and before him were two black, moth-eaten, 
dog-eared, and altogether thoroughly dilapidated books. 
When the crew had straggled in and arranged them- 
selves, the captain motioned to this man who opened 
the books before him. As he read from the first, the 
familiar words of the Bible greeted Jack’s ears, and he 
remembered with a start that it was the Sabbath. The 
chaplain next read from a prayer book, and the boy 
gulped and prayed inwardly for the safety and success 
of the voyage. Then the chaplain raised his harsh voice 
in a hymn in which all the men joined with more vigor 
than melody. 


This brief ceremony over, the captain cleared his throat 
loudly, and clapped his hands. Several men appeared 
from the hold carrying large casks and kegs of wine 
and rum which was served all round, to the clamoring 
men who elbowed each other, and cursed and swore in 
their impatience. 


Presently Jack was surprised to see Captain Bull rise 
and beckon to him. He approached 
with trepidation, remembering his 
last interview with the redoubtable 
captain. To Jack’s surprise a heavy 
arm was now flung across his shoulder 
and the captain roared for silence. 
‘‘Mates,” he said, when he had re- 


ceived the attention of the 
men, “‘this young man has 
joined our company to seek 
his fortune. Do we vote 
simieine 


A loud cheer, mingled with 3 
‘Ay, ay,” shook the topsails. The Binnacle 


Lord John had arisen and moved slowly toward them. 
Now he stood quietly at Jack’s left. The captain 
opened his mouth for further speech, but catching 
sight of Lord John, jerked his head in that direction, 
merely saying, ‘“‘His Lordship’ll make a speech. He’s 
the talker.” 


Lord John took in the entire crew with one sweep of his 
eyes. Gracefully and easily and with many flourishes, 
he explained that Jack was on his way to Santa Anna 
in the West Indies to recover the hidden fortune of his 
father, to share it with them all as a true Brother of the 
Main, finishing with the appeal, ‘‘Do we vote for Santa 
Anna in the West Indies as our destination?” 


‘‘Ay, ay,’ shouted the whole crew with noisy enthusiasm. 
Jack was amazed at this turn of affairs which suddenly 
brought him and his purpose so much into prominence 
and took for granted that his fortune was theirs. He 
was not quite easy at the manner in which his mission 
had practically been taken out of his hands. 


While these thoughts were passing rapidly through his 
mind, a slight disturbance arose in one part of the com- 
pany,—an undertone of discussion, from which one voice 
finally broke, ‘“‘Who’s to pilot us?” 

Jack felt Lord John’s figure straighten at his side. Cas- 
ually he placed one hand upon the topmost of his dec- 
orated pistols and coolly replied, “That question has 
been settled.” 


‘“There’s not a man in the crew can navigate the ship 
down the coast in a storm,’? spoke up one man. This 
contention was taken up by several and for a few min- 
utes many voices were heard. 


Lord John quietly withdrew one of his pistols and rested 
it across his arm. Instantly the clamor ceased. The 
captain turned to the quartermaster. 


‘We need a sure pilot, this voyage,” he said. 


‘We'll have one,’”? returned Lord John, ‘‘and further- 
more until we have, we’ll sail with this one with no 
remarks. In fact the next one that pipes this tune re- 
ceives a present from me,” and he moved his pistol 
ever so Slightly. 


Good nature was instantly restored, and attention turned 
once more to the boy. 


“The articles,’ exclaimed someone. ‘“‘Have ’im sign 
the articles?” 


This idea was received with enthusiasm and Jack was 
pushed toward the cabin before the crew. When they 
reached the door, a path was cleared for the captain 
who entered. With impressive solemnity he took down 
a box, opened it, and took out a piece of parchment, 
which he laid out on the table. 


Jack did not understand this move until someone roughly 
explained he was to take the dirk offered him, and with 
his own blood, sign his name at the end of the parch- 
ment after the other names there affixed in dull red. 
A cry from above decks ‘‘Sail ahoy!” saved him from 
this ceremony for the moment. All hands turned, and 
swiftly from mouth to mouth flew the word, “A Prize!” 
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Instantly the articles were forgotten. They crowded 
forth. The captain hurriedly put the parchment into 
its box, and went out, too. Jack followed to see what 
had made this sudden change. Sure enough there was 
a sail about five miles ahead on the starboard bow. 


Then began a chase that lasted for hours. Dusk drew 
on, and the breeze began to die. Both ships were now 
carrying every stitch of canvas. But it was no use. 


They had to wait through the night. The ship ahead 
hung out its poop lanterns, but the brigantine lay in 
inky darkness. Before the dawn, however, her sails 
were spread. She slowly overtook the unsuspecting 
vessel, which proved, upon closer inspection, to be a 
small merchantman, slightly larger than the brigantine, 
and richly ornamented to suit some fastidious owner’s 
taste. She had apparently sighted the approaching 
vessel, and with all sails set, was slowly gaining mo- 
mentum. 

In the waist of his own vessel, Jack saw a scene of great 
activity. The decks were being cleared, small boats 
righted and swung outboard. He was astounded to see 
several cannon unlashed, ports opened, and prepara- 
tions made for firing. 

Captain Bull was tramping up and down across the 
quarterdeck, issuing orders in a voice which roared 
from one end of the ship to the other and must even 
have reached to the depths of the hold. Men scurried 
in all directions, up and down the hatchways, and across 
the decks. Now and again the captain looked through 
a telescope at the distant sail; then turned to issue more 
orders. 

Lord John stood by the helmsman quietly giving short 
commands. But even in the midst of this hurry and 
confusion, Jack noticed the process by which he kept 
his complexion so untouched by the weather. Since 


the sun was mounting to its zenith, he took out a small 
black mask, such as are worn at masquerade balls, and 
fastened it across his eyes, shaking out the black lace 
which covered the lower part of his face. Thus he stood 
like some ghoul of warfare, awaiting the coming action. 
Pig-eye approached Jack running, and, grabbing him, 
almost threw him down the hatchway. Jack followed 
him as he pushed along the gangway and finally pene- 
trated to the hold, where was hastily explained to him 
the position and duty of a carpenter in an engagement. 
Fitting him with a few necessities, Pig-eye ordered him 
above decks. 


Just as Jack was emerging after this proceeding a shot 
boomed out from one of the guns. Then a sight met 
his eyes which made his blood run cold, for sliding up 
among the shrouds and rat-lines of the main mast his 
eye caught sight of a black flag rising to its position at 
the peak. Once fully hoisted, it caught the breeze and, 
as it unfurled, told its ghastly story. On its black back- 
ground was the dreaded skull and cross-bones, the sign 
of The Jolly Roger, the outlaw flag of the robbers of the 
sea. 


As he stood there, too stunned by this realization to 
move, he felt a presence behind him, and turning looked 
into the cool eyes of smiling Lord John. 
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The look in those steel gray eyes put an end to his im- 
pulse to flee, and the spirit of his father warmed his 
blood. He determined to see it through, and if possi- 
ble, win his way out of the trap he had unwarily walked 
into; if not, to die defending his honor. 


For the next few hours, he had little time to think of 
himself, or to plan any mede of action, for the events 
occurring around him were much too violent and swift 
for him to be able to pause for thought. 


‘Man the boats and board them,’”’ came from Captain 
Bull. While men piled into the small boats, heavily 
armed and carrying boarding irons, the cannon roared 
out. Most of the shot went wild, but one set of chain 
shot crashed through the rigging of the merchantman, 
and tore away the main top-sail. , 
The captain was the last to drop into one of the boats 
and Jack heard his voice booming orders as the oars- 
men bent to their task, and sped over the waves. 


The merchantman now opened fire on the pirate vessel, 
and Jack had his first taste of war. The round iron balls 


dropped into the water around them 
with a great splash. He crept toward 
‘the stern of the ship and clung to one 
of the back stays, instinctively getting as 
far away from the direct fire as possible. 
Suddenly he felt the deck stagger 
under his feet, and at the same time 
heard a great crash of cracking tim- 
bers. He expected next to feel the swirl of waters ris- 
ing around his feet. But the shot had merely torn into 
the larboard bow near the waterline. Pig-eye’s head 
appeared above one of the hatchways. With an oath he 
ordered Jack below to help repair the breach at once. 
As Jack jumped to follow Pig-eye’s command, he heard 
an order given to man the pumps. His last glance at 
the merchantman showed him that the pirates had 
reached it and were now climbing up the side like so 
many rats. The crack of small arms sounded, and the 
clash of steel in hand to hand fighting. 
Jack, faint and dizzy, was glad to go below out of sight 
of what he knew must be going on aboard the other 
vessel, and he worked with a will born of terror at the 
shattered timbers in the bow. 


In the meantime the brigantine proceeded, even under 
this handicap, and in a short time Jack heard a crash 
and scrape along the side, the tramp of feet, and cries, 
and shouts of men which told him the vessels had grappled. 
All hands were called on deck, and as Jack scrambled 
up with the rest, a sight greeted his eyes which turned 
him sick and faint. Looking across at the captured ship, 
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he beheld a scene of indescribable confusion, 
—men lying where they had fallen in their 
blood; others wounded, writhing and scream- 
ing; rigging that had been torn by the chance 
shot, making a tangle that would be the de- 
Spair of the bos’n. The main topmast, which 
had been shot away, was lying across the 
poop and had carried away two of the stern 
lanterns along with some of the ornamental 
work. 


The crew of the captured vessel were huddled against 
the fo’castle, guarded by eight or ten pirates with bloody 
cutlasses and cocked pistols. Captain Bull, heated and 
maddened with the battle, held the master of the vessel 
against the main-mast at the point of his blood-reddened 
cutlass. The terrified man already had a deep cut across 
the face, and from his right shoulder blood oozed through 
his coat. 


The rest of the pirates from the brigantine clambered 
eagerly over into the merchantman, slipping and sliding 
in the muck of the deck. Jack was dragged along with 
the throng against his will, but no one noticed at the 
moment his pale and sickened countenance. All gathered 
around the captain as if expecting some entertainment, 
grinning viciously and breathing heavily under the 
recent excitement. 


‘“‘Here’s a cowardly villain,” roared the captain with 
terrifying pleasure, as he pricked his victim with the 
end of his cutlass. The man jumped and squirmed 
slightly, and the murderous crew gave a yell of 
fiendish laughter. ‘‘He tried 

to run, and then he splinter- 

ed our gallant craft there. 

He owes us this fine ship, 

eh?” 
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“Now, was he a good capt-n to ye?” said Bull ty 
to tHe frightened crew of the captured vessel. 

As none of them dared reply, their captors menaced 
them with their pistols. 

“Ay, sir, he was that,’? came from one of them. 

“Oh, so he was a good captain, was he?” said Bull. 
“Well, now maybe Capt’n Bull’ll be kind to ye, even if 
ye are a coward. 

‘“‘Le’s see what he’s got stowed away for us,’’ continued 
the captain, and about half of the pirates crowded down 
into the hold, whence in a few minutes a shout arose 
and one of them returned with the report of plate, silk, 
linen, and other merchandise destined for the colonial 
port at New York. 

At this the captain, tired of his sport with the master 
of the merchant vessel, ordered two of the pirates to 
bind him to the mast while he examined the prisoners 
and determined their fate, according to the vote of the 
men. Lord John stepped up to him and said a few words 
in an undertone. 

Bull strode over to the captured men, who shrank even 
further against the fo’castle before his menacing advance. 
‘“Where’s yer pilot?” he said. A movement among 
them and they pushed forth the only one in the group 
who was standing upright, and who had some appear- 
ance of composure about him. 

The captain looked him up and down. 

“So,” he said, “Is this yer clever navigator? D’ya know 
this coast?” 

“TI do,” replied the man, his eyes watching the captain 


defiantly. 


Bull motioned Lord John to Nis side and together they 
surveyed him for a few minutes. 
Then the captain nodded to the quartermaster and Lord 
John stepped forward, drawing forth his snuff box, and 
throwing back the lace from his hands, with no less ele- 
gance than usual, though it was now blood-stained and 
slightly torn. He raised his mask to his forehead, took 
a pinch of snuff, and commenced a long discourse on the 
pleasure, attractions, and advantages of joining their 
“brotherhood” as he calledit. He painted the easy living, 
generous food and drink, and rich rewards in gold and 
goods. After having made his speech in glowing terms, 
and received the shouts of his comrades, he retired with 
another pinch of snuff. 
Bull then loudly called for volunteers among the captured 
crew. Some ten men slouched forward from behind the 
cutlasses of their guards. Again 
the pirates shouted. But the pilot 
was not one of the volunteers. 
Gra pling “We need a pilot and a doctor,” 
Tron said Bull. The pilot made no 
move, but the ship’s doctor was 
thrust forward from among the 
crew. He seemed no more will- 
ing to volunteer than the pilot. 
“Tie ’em up!’? commanded the 


captain. ‘‘We’ll convert ’em when we have time.” 
Rapidly he appraised the strength of the rest of the crew, 
and divided those strong and physically fit from those 
less strong. He even told off some of the volunteers. 
Those he wished to force were ordered below under 
armed guard. 


Orders were given to put the master and the rest of the 
crew in their own long boat, take away the sail and all 
but two oars, provide them with a cask of water, and set 
them adrift. Further orders sent men into the hold of 
the brigantine to transfer her stores, which consisted 
now only of provisions, water, and the ship’s store of 
extra clothing, weapons, and ammunition. The powder 
monkeys were ordered aboard to fire the ship. 


While all this activity was going on, Pete Hardy, always 
seeming the most calm and level-headed of the pirate 
crew, set about with several riggers to make necessary 
repairs to the sails and masts, torn and splintered by shot 
in the midst of the battle. Jack and Pig-eye had plenty 
to do in repairs about the ship, caused mostly from hack- 
ing cutlasses and burns from shot. 

Lord John approached him while he was engaged in one 
of these small jobs and smiled down at him quietly. 
“You'll get used to this, my lad, and then I have high 
hopes for you,’? and he nodded confidentially, as he 
strolled away. 

Bull strode around, admiring his capture, a fine vessel, 
much more seaworthy than the brigantine they had left, 
which had grown somewhat dilapidated under the abuse 
and neglect of the pirates. 

Soon all their stores were aboard and stowed in the hold. 
The prisoners were then released in the small crippled 
craft, and the pirates made ready to set sail. Jack saw 
flames and smoke arise from their erstwhile vessel. Then 
the powder boys, left aboard to do the job, leaped overboard 


and swam rapidly toward the waiting small boat. They 
were soon hauled aboard by several of the crew while all 
cheered their work, as the flames rose higher in the 
destruction of a once worthy craft. 


The cook had been busy in the galley, getting acquainted 
with his new range and now the hungry pirates crowded 
into the steerage to assuage their appetites whetted by 
the stirring events of the day. 

The food was grabbed and devoured, with more than the 
usual gluttony by the ravenous pirates, who fought over 
it and snatched it from each other and from the cook, 
all amid oaths and imprecations. 


Rum, as usual, flowed freely, and shortly after sundown 
Jack was surprised to hear strains of music from the 
fo’castle, where a fiddler and a drummer struck up a gay 
tune. The pirates burst into song, and for most of the 
night, they sang, drank, and roared, mingling their 
merriment with curses and petty quarrels. 

Jack crept away into a far corner of the orlop, and crawled 
behind a chest where he huddled his tired body and 


aching brain, trying to shit out the hideous sounds that 
shook the vessel. Spas 


THE CRUISE OF THE VENTURE 


At last from sheer exhaustion Jack managed to fall asleep. 
The rioting pirates fell in heaps where they sat and slept 
heavily amid the stench of the spilled rum, stale food, 
and their own bodies, perspiring and blood-stained from 
the battle. A few of them crawled to the fresher air of 
the decks above. 


The next day with heavy eyes and lowering faces they 
gradually shook themselves from their excesses of the 
day before, and went about the work of cleaning the 
vessel. 

At early dawn Captain Bull was up and inspecting the new 
vessel, apparently none the worse for the battle or the 
excesses of the night, of which he had had his full share. 
Pleased as a child with a new toy he made a minute and 
detailed examination of every inch of the vessel. The 
ship mounted about eight swivel guns in addition to her 
ten six-pounders, and these with the ten removed from 
the old vessel, brought their fighting strength up to 
twenty-eight guns—a paltry kingdom, but enough to make 
the Captain feel himself a king. 


It was indeed a beautiful ship, and 
had evidently been built with espe- 
cial care, for it had many ornaments 
and conveniences not always found 
upon vessels of its type. 


The crew was called to mess by a 
new bell which hung under an or- 
namented canopy on the forecastle. 
Jack began to wonder how long he could relish a diet 
of the settled sameness of boiled salt pork, and soggy 
doughboys, washed down by stale water, or rum. 


Piece o Eight 


After breakfast, the crew was called again to assemble in 
the big cabin to further persuade their victims of the day 
before to join willingly their nefarious plans, and to sign 
their agreement. As many as could entered and the rest 
spilled out onto the deck. 

Before any headway could be made with such business 
the impatient crew demanded an examination and divi- 
sion of the loot, the cargo found in the hold of the cap- 
tured vessel. Accordingly the bales and cases were 
hauled up, some of them opened and the goods strewn 
around, and their general value roughly estimated in 
pieces of eight. Five shares went to the captain, two each 
to the quartermaster and carpenter, and one each to the 
rest of the crew. 

The pirates voted unanimously with the captain to change 
. the name of the vessel from The Swallow to The Venture. 
The carpenter and his assistant, Jack, were ordered to 
strike the words ‘“‘Swallow, Bristol” from her stern, and 
substitute the new name. 


The prisoners were now brought before the captain and 
the crew; the doctor and pilot still bound from the night 
before. Again Lord John was cailed upon by the captain 
to make a speech, and again he pictured the joys and 
advantages of joining and signing the articles of the 


brotherhood with good will. Some were easily enough 
persuaded to affix their signatures in their own blood, 
though it meant a rope’s end on the scaffold should they 
ever be captured, but others hung back, reluctant to 
commit themselves to this avowed outlawry. 


When they reached the doctor, a gentle soul with a kind 
face and slightly graying hair, he shook his head. 


“Nay,” he said, ‘‘my business is to save life, not to take it. 
The life of the murderer and the murdered are alike to 
me, and my only interest is to save them both.” 


This speech somewhat subdued even the rough and 
callous pirates. They loosened his bands and said no 
more about signing. From that day he was true to his 
purpose and none appealed to him without receiving 
kindly help. 


The pilot stood meanwhile, quiet and stern. When the 
dirk was offered to him he looked the captain straight in 
the eye and said, cooly, “‘I’ll see you all hanged first.” 
At the word “thang” the captain with a roar drew forth 
his cutlass and lunged at him with intent to run him 
through, but before the weapon touched his breast, it 
was torn from the captain’s hand and sent whirling to the 
floor. Jack turned to see Lord John sheathing his own 
cutlass after his cat-like move. 


“You forget we need a pilot,” was all he said. 


“Take him out of my sight then,” 
boomed the captain with a foul oath. 
Lord John nodded to the man he had 
just saved from an untimely end, 
and led the way from the cabin. 
The pilot, Nathaniel Humphrey by 
name, followed him. Jack yearned 
to have speech with him, as he 
seemed the one man of his own mind 


among all these cut-throats. But his 
own moment of test was coming. 
Captain Bull, not yet recovered from 
the towering rage which would kill a 
man at a word, turned to Jack, and 
thrust the articles under his nose. 


“Put yer name down and be quick 
about it,’ he thundered with an oath. 
Jack made no move. The captain 
pounded the table. 


“I cannot sign them, sir,” Jack 
managed to say, his heart thumping 
wildly for he did not know what 
might happen to him for his refusal. 
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‘“‘What?”? bellowed the captain and then stopped as if 
moving his ponderous brain in thought. He looked 
around helplessly for Lord John. ‘Ye were goin’ 
to sign ’em ’tother day, but the sail hove in sight.” 

“T know it,’? said Jack, ‘“But—I’ve changed my mind.” 
The captain started to grin. Jack had furnished him with 
one good joke; he hoped he might now furnish him with 
another. 

‘Did the sight of a little blood yesterday turn yer mothers’ 
milk in ye?” 

‘No, it’s not the sight of blood,” Jack said, then gathering 
his courage, he added with little regard to consequences, 
‘(When I shipped aboard your vessel I thought you were 
honest merchantmen. But merchantmen don’t fly the 
black flag.” 

“Well, ye’ll sign, flag, or no flag,” the captain thundered 
once more. | 

By this time the men in the cabin were aroused and they 
crowded around Jack with theatening and scowling faces. 
One cocked his pistol and sat on the edge of the table. 


He would gladly have sunk through the deck for he felt 
that his life at that moment was not worth a shilling, but 
he managed to give an outward display of determination, 
and made up his mind that he would rather die than 
sign the articles. 


This attitude maddened the captain. He gave Jack acuff on 
the side of the head which sent him reeling. The boy sank 
to the floor and the sharp corner of a sea chest struck his 
head as he fell. He felt his consciousness leaving him. 


Through the haze, however, he heard Lord John’s voice, 
cursing the captain in cool tones. ‘Do you want to throw 
this treasure away? Do you think you can do everything 
by breaking bones? Fight if you must, but leave the 
strategy to me.”’ 


Jack heard no more. When he came to, he found himself 
lying on a pile of netting in the hold, with the doctor 
bending over him with gentle care. His injury was slight 
and he was soon about the decks again. He saw little 
of the captain, or Lord John, but he had one or two 
friendly conversations with the new pilot. He had no 
more than recovered his full strength, however, before 
Lord John approached him one day, as he was carefully 
mending some of the ornamental work. 


‘Let us test his prowess with the rapier,’’ said the quarter- 
master. Jack wondered if Lord John was going to make 
him fight for his life then and there. But he followed 
him out onto the main deck where the pirates were 
gathered, evidently in anticipation of some entertainment. 
Light flexible rapiers from the ship’s store were handed 
Jack and Lord John. The pirates ordinarily used the 
shorter, heavier, curved cutlass. These were apparently 
reserved for sport of this kind. But Jack had had good 
training from old Sam and determined to put up a good 
fight, though he suspected Lord John of being a crack 
Swordsman, even as he was a dead shot with a pistol. 


The pirates formed a ring, with 
Lord John and Jack in the 
center. After the salute and a 
wary circle of inspection, Lord 
John lunged and the game was ' 
on. The slight roll of the vessel 
bothered Jack at first, but he 
soon learned to balance him 
self. Lord John kept him on the 
defensive most of the time, 
and once when his sword was 
jerked from his hand, stood 
at quiet attention until Jack 
recovered it. The boy ac- Shooling : 
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knowledged him as master of 
the art of sword play, and 
wondered, even as he was 
thrusting and parrying, how it would end, but deter- 
mined to be alert to the finish. Lord John played with 
him until the boy was tired and then with one deft 
turn of the wrist threw his sword from his hand, and 
with another ripped his shirt across his heart, without 
so much as a scratch to the skin beneath. 


This last thrust, however, had caught the golden walnut 
hung around Jack’s neck and broken it from its chain. It 
rolled across the deck and Jack jumped to recover it, 
but Lord John was too quick for him. He caught it 
directly under Jack’s nose as it were. Holding it admir- 
ingly in his hands he pressed the ring and the medallion 
sprang open, revealing the folded chart. 


With his long, delicate fingers, his antagonist unfolded 
the parchment, saying as he did so, ‘‘Ah, our gallant sea- 
captain father has left us a little message of some sort. 
By the powers, a chart for the location of the treasure! 
So-o, so, my lad, it was my inborn conviction that father 


wasn’t sending bits of ornamental gold around without 
some purpose. It’s in code, I see. You know the code?”’ 
he said to Jack. 


‘‘Ay,”? returned the boy. 


‘Well, now, since we have all offered our wits and our 
defense to help you recover your inheritance, we might 
as well know the meaning of the code at once and make 
our plans accordingly.” 


But Jack shut his lips in a firm line. 


“Oh, so he’ll be stubborn about it, will he? Well, well, 
we shall see, we shall see. In the meantime,” he toyed 
with the trinket for a moment, “I think he’ll take better 
care of it for us, than we could for ourselves.”” And he 
clasped the walnut, to which he had returned the chart, 
around Jack’s neck, patting him on the shoulder. 


“Yes, yes,” he said, ‘‘With that golden emblem around 
your neck, and the code inside of your head, you'll be 
an object of great value to—The Venture!’’ 


The days passed with little variety for some time. They 
were Sailing steadily southward under the expert direc- 
tion of the new pilot. 


One day Jack was aloft in the main top, making some 
repair on the main top-mast when he heard a great 
commotion. below him, and as he peered down among 
the shrouds and ratlines, saw Captain Bull burst from 
the cabin, cutlass drawn, and go roaring and ranting 
up onto the forecastle, where, leaning out over the bow- 
sprit, he bellowed forth such oaths as Jack had never 
heard, calling in the meantime upon the whole ship to 
arm and bear ahead with all possible speed. The boy 
looked ahead to see what had brought forth this more 
than usual violence upon the part of the ferocious cap- 
tain, but he sighted only a sloop, running before the wind. 
Hurrying from the stern came Lord John followed by 


several others all with drawn cutlasses, and it looked 
for a moment as though they were bent on a mutinous 
attack on the captain. 


They finally dragged him back to the main-mast still 
swearing horribly, and the crew gathered around. The 
captain was so choked with rage that Jack could catch 
little of what he said except that the sloop ahead car- 
ried the famous Captain Bellamy and his crew and 
Captain Bull was all for instantaneous attack on ac- 
count of a personal quarrel with this rival pirate captain. 
“You'll settle your personal quarrels ashore,’ floated 
up to Jack in the quartermaster’s clear, cool voice. 

If looks could kill, Lord John would have dropped dead 
on the spot, such a murderous glance was directed 
toward him by the thwarted captain, who retired to his 
cabin chipping splinters from the deck with furious 
thrusts of his cutlass. As they bore on toward the sloop, 
the Jolly Roger was raised and a friendly salute fired, 
which Bellamy returned in kind. From that day rela- 
tions were not as they had been between the captain 
and his quartermaster, each of whom had strong fol- 
lowers among the crew. 

An unexpected summons called all men to a conference 
around the mast. Jack gathered with the rest, wonder- 
ing what villainy was in store now. 

‘“Mates,’”? said the Captain, ‘‘the hold of The Venture 
is now filled with your well-earned gains.” 

The crew burst into a cheer, and the captain, deciding 
it must be due to his eloquence, rose to his feet and 
swaggered a bit. He opened his mouth once or twice 
to say something more, but all he could think of in the 
end was, ‘‘Where’ll we go?” 

Before the others could answer, Lord John stepped for- 
ward and putting his arm across Jack’s shoulders, drew 
him forward. 


“Surely,” he said, “You have not forgotten your promise 
to help this boy find his dear father’s patrimony, and 
your vote to make Santa Anna your destiny. How can 
we trade and spend what we have, until we have helped 
him to what his heart so much desires?” 


A mixed reply went up, some siding with the captain 
and some with the quartermaster, but in the end their 
pent-up desire for indulgence won, and they voted, by 
a slight majority, to leave Jack’s treasure for future 
conquests. They voted on a certain port known far and 
wide as a pirate meeting place. 


“Yow ll regret this,” said Lord John in an undertone to 
the captain, and added, ‘“‘Take my advice and keep that 
boy aboard.” But the captain merely glowered at him. 
Jack overheard this conversation and it dashed his hopes 
for going ashore and finding a way of escape. 


As he was leaning against the foremast, Nat Humphrey 
brushed past him and said without looking at him, ‘‘The 
hold, in the stem.’’ Jack puzzled over this for a mo- 
ment, but decided it must mean a secret meeting place, 
so by a circuitous route he made his way to the place 
suggested by the pilot, and there found him. 


‘“*You’re as anxious to get off this ship as I am,” he began 
abruptly. 


“Yes, but how?” said Jack. 


“They'll run her ashore now, and careen her in port. 
I have an old friend, an Indian, in the vicinity, who hates 
the pirates. Dll get him to take us to an island not too 
far removed. If I can get the doctor to join us, I will, 
but he may object to running away even from pirates.” 
Humphrey started to go. ‘‘We’ll probably have to leave 
Separately to avoid suspicion. I'll get a map to you 
marked with the place to meet the Indian.” 


‘Wait,’ said Jack. ‘Maybe you can help me with this.” 


He looked around cautiously and listened for a few 
minutes to be certain they were entirely alone. Then 
he unclasped the locket from around his neck, opened 
it, and showed the parchment to Humphrey. He told 
him how he happened to be aboard the pirate ship, and 
of his mission. The pilot seemed to be entirely familiar 
with the region, in fact with the very island upon which 
this treasure was located. 


‘‘This is not far from where we are going,” he said. 
As they pored over the parchment by the light of a can- 
dle, some of the wax fell on a portion of it and much 
to Jack’s surprise, the heat brought out certain letters 
which were not visible before. With excitement he 
dripped more of the wax onto the parchment, and by 
the help of the code he finally worked out the following 
sentence: SEEK UNDER THE TRIANGLE. 


He and Nat looked at each other by the light of the 
flickering candle. This looked like an important dis- 
covery, but what did it mean? 


Jack had told Humphrey something 
of Sam’s dying message. 


‘‘Wasn’t there anything more your 
old friend had to say?’’ asked Nat. 


‘“F¥e said something like ‘Beware of 
a skull’,” Jack told the pilot, ‘“‘and 
then he tried to tell me about a tri- 
angle, but he died before he could 
say anything more.” 


“It?s my opinion,’ said Nat, ‘‘that 
your father expected the pirates to 
find something special at the sign of Ck 

the skull, but I believe that triangle Gare de Box 
indicates the treasure.” 
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The great preparations for landing made a bustle and 
confusion among all the pirates. Each was desirous of 
making a show with all his accumulated loot and of 
swaggering around the town in lordly fashion. Weapons 
were polished, though it must be said that they were, 
of necessity, usually kept in pretty good order. Clothes 
were selected from the stores and from each man’s 
possessions with as much care and attention as Milady 
might spend in preparation for a ball. Even some per- 
sonal cleanliness was attained, and the pirates who had 
not acquired valets, acted as barber to each other, clip- 
ping, combing and oiling their shaggy manes until they 
looked like a group of freshly scrubbed boys ready for 
a Sunday school picinc. 


The gaudiness and general incongruity of their attire 
would have been amusing if Jack could have felt there 
was anything amusing about pirates. Each man had 
dressed himself to suit his own taste, and color was 
rampant in scarves and sashes, though they were scarcely 
according to regulation on the uniforms. 


The captain wore a pair of great gold earrings, which 
had caught his eye among the trinkets of one of the 
captured cargoes, and his shoes sported a pair of ele- 
gant gold buckles with a diamond flashing in each. 
For once the red hose, which he invariably affected, 
were pulled up and neatly fastened at the knee. His 
new uniform much resembled his old, and a brace of 
newly acquired pistols in a belt over his shoulder com- 
pleted his ‘‘shore togs.” 


Even Lord John, though he always appeared clothed 
with immaculate perfection, had his hair newly curled 
and oiled by his personal valet. 


The Venture received her share of decoration for the 
coming celebration, for she was scrubbed from stem to 
stern, below and aloft, every hand turning to, to put her 
in good order. She dragged much muck on her keel, 
but that could be remedied only by careening, which 
would be done in port. Once the ship was thoroughly 
cleansed, the pirates began to bring out all manner of 
silks, ribbons and pennants to hang in her rigging, 
the Jolly Roger topping all, until she looked like 
a moving caravan. Thus bravely accoutred, they 
stood in to the chosen port. 


Jack was looking longingly ashore 
on his own account, hoping that 
here by some hook or crook he 
could find release from this hated 
Old company. While he was stand- 
ing thus he felt a tug at his neck, 
nchor and turning, saw Lord John with 
his golden walnut in his hand. 


“I think we may be able to find 
the key to your code,’ he said 
smiling. “If not, there are still 
ways of persuading you to tell us. 


But anyway, I will appreciate its beauty more than our 
brutish captain.”” And he walked away, examining the 
gold trinket with admiration. 


Jack was choked with rage and exasperation, for he 
knew he dare not attack him. He was grieved, not so 
much for loss of the map which he had studied enough 
to remember with clarity its every detail, but because 
the one thing he had come to value for its association 
with his father was now in the hands of his enemy, an 
extremely astute one, whom he had reason to fear might 
in fact solve the code. 


As they cast anchor, Jack could see a motley group 
whom he suspected of being of the same vicious brother- 
hood, standing on the shore, cheering and hallooing. 
Before they could leave the boat there was much scurry- 
ing to and fro, stowing the sails, lashing and covering 
the cannon, dragging out the chests of coin from which 
each took his share as it had been divided. In the midst 
of this confusion the pilot passed Jack and slipped a 
bit of silk into his hand. 

Finally the small boats were lowered over the sides 
and all the pirates stood impatient to go ashore. Just 
before the captain himself climbed into the first boat, 
he took Jack by the arm in his heavy grip and dragged 
him with him. 

‘Come with Captain Bull, boy,” he said, ‘‘and Pll make 
a man of ye overnight.” 

He laughed boisterously and looked around at the pi- 
rates for approval. They joined him in raucous laugh- 
ter. But Jack could see Lord John looking on with 
knitted brows and tightly closed mouth. The captain 
gave a look at his quartermaster and once more roared 
out his boisterous laugh. 

Jack saw Pilot Humphrey climbing into the second boat 
closely followed by Lord John. 
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When the boy felt 
his feet once more 
tread the solid 
m earth he breathed 
ya prayer of thank- 
¥ fulness, though he 
seemed no freer 
.than before with 
Captain Bull’s 
heavy hand on his 
shoulder and his 
loud voice roaring 
in his ears, as he 
iis weer greeted those he 
knew. SURGES the aane stopped, his eye fastened upon 
a sloop at anchor in the harbor. Fortune favored him for 
it was the sloop he had been seeking on the high seas. 
With a great oath, he boomed loudly enough to be heard 
for miles, so it seemed to Jack, ‘‘Where is Bellamy?” 
Those around hastened to inform him that he was in 
one of the taverns. 
Captain Bull proceeded on his way through the village, 
or that part of it that was given over to the pirate cele- 
brations, for there were quiet law-abiding residents in 
the town, some living in humble thatched huts, and 
others in more pretentious buildings, whose business 
was rigging, selling rum, and supplies for the ships that 
put in at this little known port. They buried them- 
selves within their dwellings whenever a general gath- 
ering of pirates invaded their town, and only those who 
took in the immense wealth the pirates threw around 
them in the short space of a few days, or a few weeks, 
were abroad, and they were well-armed and fearful 
most of the time that pirate wrath or pirate jokes might 
be turned against them. 


Everywhere Jack’s captain went, he spread his wealth 


on all sides, forcing everyone he saw to drink with him, 
firing his pistol into the air now and then, or shooting 
down the tavern signs, or ornaments, sometimes even 
shooting through the hat of a passerby, and roaring 
with laughter when the wearer turned a scared face, or 
made a snatch for his hat. The captain forced all com- 
ers to drink with him and had glass after glass poured 
for Jack. But the boy managed to avoid drinking most 
of them in one way and another; he felt he must keep 
his wits about him now more than ever before in his life. 


As they entered a tavern kept by a Spaniard named 
‘‘Spic,’? Captain Bull paused in the door, and Jack heard 
him draw in his breath sharply, and almost hiss it out 
through his teeth. He followed the line of his gaze and 
judged from the captain’s vicious aspect that he must 
be looking at the famous Bellamy. Without a word, 
Bull marched up to him and knocked off his hat, then 
whipped out his pistol and shot over his head. Bellamy 
jumped to his feet with drawn cutlass. 


“Oh, so it’s my old friend Captain Nicholas Bull,’ he 
said, smiling grimly. 

In a moment the room was full of clashing steel, firing 
pistols, smoke, and the tramping of heavy feet, for sev- 
eral of Bellamy’s crew were with him, and they all 
united against this enemy. Nothing daunted, Bull 
faced them all and thrashed around the small room, 
over turning tables and chairs, and hacking right and 
left with his great arm and heavy cutlass. The room 
was so low that he could scarcely stand upright in it. 
He seemed like a charging maddened animal in a cage. 
Some of those for whom he had bought drinks joined 
on his side. 


Jack found himself drawn into the fight in spite of him- 
self, and in self-defense grabbed a sword from one of 
Belamy’s men who had fallen at his feet. He found he 
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was fighting side by side with Bull. Bellamy and his 


men were closing in. 

Jack forgot he was defending a pirate from a pirate and 
fought with all his might, to keep back the common 
enemy. Bull’s sword broke in his hand, and Bellamy 
with a lunge made for him. Without thinking that he 
was protecting his worst enemy; Jack caught the sword 
blade and turned it from Bull, but the force behind it 
was so great that Bellamy plunged ahead and drove the 
point several inches into the wood behind. He strug- 
gled to pull it out. Bull, seeing his plight and now mad- 
dened beyond all sense of fairness grabbed Jack’s sword 
from his hand and made a lunge at his defenseless 
enemy. His blow was turned, however, and Jack find- 
ing himself unarmed and near an open window, jumped 
through it. 

He heard a shot just as he jumped and felt it graze his 
head. He rolled down a small embankment and lay 
quiet for a few moments. A man peered out for an 
instant and then withdrew, apparently satisfied that the 
bullet had hit its mark. 

He listened to the noise of the fight as it went on in- 
side. Finally the whole company burst out of the door 
and went plunging, roaring, and fighting up the street. 
He waited for no more, but jumped up and dodged 
between two huts that stood next the tavern, and grad- 


ually made his way to the edge of the town, avoiding 
the streets, which was not difficult for they were little 
more than paths, till he could run into a clump of trees 
at the foot of a hill. Here he felt he was safe from pos- 
sible pursuit for the moment. 


He took out the bit of silk Nat had given him and saw © 
traced on it a crude map of the locality. A spot was 
marked where the Indian would meet him. This spot 
was out on a spit of land which enclosed one side of 
the harbor. He emerged from the woods, after staying 
under their friendly cover as long as he could, and made 
a dash along the open sand. 


The Indian, with four companions, was sitting in a dug- 
out quietly waiting. They accepted him without a word 
and motioned for him to climb into their dugout. From 
where he sat he could plainly see The Venture lying at 
anchor. He dropped to the bottom of the canoe and 
the Indians, seeming to understand, threw a piece of 
canvas over him so as to completely conceal him. 


Then, as far as he could make out, they paddled directly 
across the harbor; he could hear sounds coming from 
the various ships at anchor as they passed. Down on 
the shore was a great commotion, with shouting and 
shots, and he wondered if it was a continuation of the fight 
he had left, or another crew putting in for celebrations. 


The wound in his head began to pain and throb, and 
finally he knew no more. 
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When Jack opened his eyes again, he was looking up 
into a face bending over him. He had apparently been 
unconscious for some time, as it was dark and the stars 
were out. He raised his head. 


‘‘Where are we going?” he asked. The man bending 
over him shook his head and gently pushed him back 
into the bottom of the dug-out. He remembered then 
he was with the Indians and was satisfied to lie there 
looking up at the stars and listening to the splash of the 
waves against the bow. He had a comfortable feeling 
of being among friends, or at least safely away from the 
pirates. He wanted to ask some questions, but made 
no effort to do so. 


_ When these men spoke, it was briefly and in a language 
he did not understand. He concluded that they might 
not understand him even if he did rouse himself suffi- 
ciently to ask anything. Anyway, he would soon be 
united with his friend, and there would be time enough 
to ask questions. Contentedly he fell asleep as the 
dug-out was now gently rising and falling in the swell 
of the open sea. He did not know how long he slept. 


When he opened his eyes again, the sky did not seem 
quite so dark and the stars were beginning to fade; so 
he decided that they must have been rowing all night. 
Now the Indians were a little more animated, and made 
preparations to land. 


He heard a great, continuous roar which sounded like 
the beach at home. He suspected there were breakers 
ahead. His suspicions proved correct and they were 
soon in the center of a seething mass of green and white 
waters. The Indians manoeuvered their dug-out through 
this outer bar with great skill, knowing every rock, and 
just when to push with their paddles and when to slack, 
until suddenly they were carried on the crest of a tre- 
mendous breaker with lightning speed and lifted onto 
the beach. 


The men leaped out, and between them carried Jack 
out upon the sand. They squatted in a circle around 
him and watched him with solemn but friendly eyes. 


‘Where is Nat?” he asked, slowly and plainly. But 
the Indians merely shook their heads. From the dug- 
out they brought a bundle and a leather bottle which 
they put down beside Jack. 


When they started back, Jack ran after them and tried 
to express his thanks in gestures. They watched him 
with little comprehension. Finally one of them touched 
the knife he had in his belt longingly. Jack immedi- 
ately took it out and gave it to him. Then he took off 
his sash and gave it to another. He had nothing left 
now but the buckles on his shoes. These he took off 
and with them satisfied two more. That left one with 
no gift, but the Indian with the sash tore it in two and 
gave the fifth man half, which seemed to please them 
both mightily. 


Jack again motioned his thanks, and with some regret 
watched them get back into their dugout and paddle 


away out through the breakers, in the gray streaks of 
dawn. 


The boy turned back to what they had left him and saw 
that it was food and water. He pitched in with a relish, 
especially as he found that it contained fresh fruit and 
vegetables for which he longed, after the steady diet 
of salt pork aboard ship. He ate and drank greedily, 
stopping short only when he realized that this portion 
might be for Nat as well as himself. 


He wondered how Nat had made his escape from Lord 
John, and how he had managed to reach these Indians 
and persuade them to meet him at the place appointed, 
and how soon he himself would put in an appearance. 
Jack began to look around at the island on which he was 
now located. He saw that he was on a gently sloping 
strip of sand at the foot of a thickly wooded hill. It 
rose abruptly behind a fringe of cocoanut palms which 
marked a dividing line between the sand and the under- 
brush. Looking out over the water, he saw the out- 
lines of another island against the horizon. The sun 
was coming up behind the hill at his back, but the side 
upon which he had landed was still in deep shadow. 
He crossed the sand and entered into the cocoanut 
grove; so that he might not be visible from the sea until 
he saw Nat approaching. Here he found a spring of 
fresh, cold water, from which he gratefully drank, and 
threw himself down to watch and wait. 


How he and Nat were going to get off this island and 
eventually find their way back home he did not deeply 
trouble himself about at that moment. He had im- 
plicit faith in the pilot’s knowledge and ingenuity, and 
it was enough that he was away from The Venture. 
The morning wore away as he lay in the edge of the 
grove, not daring to move about for fear that he might 
attract enemies or miss Humphrey. 


It was not until the sun was setting behind the sister 
island that he began to be a little restless over Nat’s 
non-appearance. The fruit and vegetables which the 
Indians had left him satisfied his hunger once more. 


As night fell, he came out and paced the sand, straining 
his eyes in every direction, and listening for the dip of 
paddles in the water. 


But at length, in spite of his worries, sleep weighed on 
his eyelids, and he lay down in the sand and fell asleep. 
Just before dawn, he awoke stiff and chilled, but his 
hopes revived, and he looked eagerly for Nat, sure that 
almost any minute would bring him. 


But the day wore on and there was no sign of his friend. 
He was loathe to leave his look-out, as he felt that he 
must still look for the pilot. However, he decided to 
set out to explore. The best way to get a good look at 
the land, as well as to keep one eye on the sea, was to 
try to climb the hill and find a look-out up there. 


The climbing was very hard, and after an hour of toil, 
his hands and arms cut with bushes, brambles and 
vines, he paused to look around. There was no good 
look-out from the ground but one of the more slender 
trees invited him to climb. It was straight and very 
tall and from half its height, he could see the sea spark- 
ling in the mid-day sun, but as yet was not high enough 
to command a view of the island. He estimated the 
distance he had come as being less than half the height 
of the hill. He slid down, to the foot of the tree, there- 
fore, and sat down to rest before striving further. 


As he was hungry he looked around for food. He had 
noticed that fruit seemed to grow here in abundance. 
Not far away he found some wild figs which he ate. 
He had met no animals of any sort. Birds had flown 
up at his approach and the underbrush and air was full 
of small insects, crawling and flying, and often biting 


with unpleasant effect, but he kept on, and by the mid- 
dle of the afternoon reached the top of the hill. 

Once more he climbed a tree and found that he could 
now survey not only the sea, but the strip of sand upon 
which he had landed, and could follow the sandy beach 
for what he figured must 5 

be four or five miles. / 
Here it changed its char- 
acter somewhat and fi- 
nally merged into a low- 
lying swamp which 
marked the descent of 
the island into the sea. 
To the south he could 
see that the conical hill 
ended half way down and 
dropped in a sheer cliff 
to the sea. Another half 
hour of climbing and he 
had finally reached the 
summit. It was just as 
thickly wooded as the 
sides, so he selected a 
tree as near the highest point as he could estimate and 
climbed it. From here he could overlook the whole 
island. It was about five miles in length and perhaps 
two miles wide. The hill occupied all of one end, and 
the slope to the north was gradual to the swamp. On 
the east, the side he had not seen before, the descent 
was more abrupt, breaking off, as on the south, into a 
drop. A small peninsula could be seen on this side of 
the island and the inlet which lay between it and the 
mainland was apparently rocky for the water in it was 
white with foaming and churning. 

The sun was now about to set, and Jack looked long- 
ingly for some sign of his friend, but still saw none. 


He ate some berries he had found, with no fear, for he 
had seen several birds pecking at them with no ill ef- 
fects. Then he threw himself down in an open space 
at the foot of the trees and slept. 


With the first streaks of dawn he awoke, and shook 
himself from his stiffened position. Again he climbed 
the tree and looked eagerly for Nat. He saw nothing, 
but thought he might have missed him in some of his 
periods of climbing. He started out on the descent 
with great speed, ate a breakfast of fruit as he went 
along, and did not stop to rest until he once more landed 
on his strip of beach before noon. His disappointment 
was great when he found everything as he had left it, 
and no sign of other footsteps than his own. Thoroughly 
disheartened he sat down and wondered what had hap- 
pened to Nat—whether he had been held by the pirates, 
or what had become of him. These questions turned 
themselves over and over in his thoughts as the days 
went by and his hopes of seeing Humphrey or, indeed, 
any man again, grew daily fainter and fainter. 


He had no knife, nor any way of building himself a 
shelter or of securing for himself any meat, or fish food. 
Fruit and cocoanuts he found in abundance and he 
lived on them. He also found turtle eggs, which he 
had heard the pirates speak of as a great delicacy. He 
did not consider them such, especially raw, and he had 
no means for making a fire, but they were welcome as 
a variation from his steady fruit diet which became as 
monotonous as the pork diet aboard ship had been. 


Peeling the human need for some kind of shelter, he 
cast ebout for a way to build one, no matter how crude, 
with his bare hands. Three cocoanut palms standing 
at equal distance from each other, at the edge of the 
grove, gave him an idea from which to start. With the 
weight of his body, he broke off three long slender 


branches from trees on the hill. Selecting a number 
of flexible green twigs or switches from the low bushes, 
he bound the branches to the cocoanut trees parallel to 
the ground, thus connecting them and forming a rough 
triangle. Across this triangle of branches he threw other 
branches, heavily leaved, and managed even to dig up 
some chunks of sod which he placed on top. Still other 
leafy branches stuck in the ground at one end and fast- 
ened to the roof with switches at the other formed two 
walls of his dwelling. The third he left open looking 
out toward the sea. 


After he had lived thus on the island for about three 
months, though he had almost lost count of the number 
of days, he climbed, as usual, his look-out tree on the 
top of the hill and to his great joy he saw a sail skirt- 
ing the edge of the opposite island. His first impulse 
was to call, but his voice sounded weak and he knew 
it would not carry the distance. He then tore off what 
was left of his shirt and waved it frantically. Fearing 
it would not be seen, he broke off a branch of a tree 
and fastening the shirt to one end, constructed a flag 
of distress which he waved back and forth. 


The vessel came about and stood straight to the island. 


With all possible haste Jack descended the hill, fairly 
trembling at the idea of hearing a human voice again, 
no matter of what nationality it might be. Falling and 
scrambling, tearing his hands and legs, he hurried, 
almost fell down the hill. Half way down he climbed 
a tree again, but saw the vessel which he could now 
make out as a schooner, had turned and was standing 
away from his island. 


His disappointment was overwhelming. Once more he 
waved his flag. The schooner came about again, sails 
shivering in the wind. He could not tell whether it had 
seen his signal, or was just tacking. Anyway, he con- 
tinued his descent of the hill with all possible speed. 


When he was nearly down, he began hallooing. Still 
calling, he burst through the thicket at the foot of the 
hill, and dashed through the cocoanut grove. When 
he finally came out into the clear space, he could see 
the vessel plainly, even the figures moving on it. He 
called and waved his flag again, and this time he received 
an answering call and signal from the deck. Frantic 
with joy, he ran up and down the beach, swinging his 
arms and leaping. A small boat was lowered over the 
side of the schooner and six or eight men dropped into 
it. As they rowed nearer, the sun shone on their bronzed 
and naked backs. Then Jack could see the man stand- 
ing in the stern adjust a small black mask to his face. 
It was Lord John! 
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Jack did not know which way to turn. The vessel he 
had not recognized as it was not the old Venture, but 
apparently some new prize recently taken. He thought 
he would rather die alone on his desert island than re- 
turn to the pirates, especially as he would now be the 
object of their wrath as a deserter. 


Then he bethought him of the density of the woods and 
decided to run and hide in them until they were tired 
of hunting. As he turned and started to flee, a pistol 
shot caught his ankle and he fell to the ground. It was 
doubtless Lord John’s unerring aim. He dragged him- 
self along the ground, sure that the next shot would go 
through his head, and his utter hopelessness was so 
great that he half hoped it would. 


Several men leaped out of the boat, into the water, and 
ran out on the beach up to him. Carrying him back 
they dropped him in the boat at Lord John’s feet. 


That gentleman’s face was curled into a malicious sneer 
as he looked down and without a word spat upon him. 
Groaning with the pain in his ankle, weakened with his 
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months of fruit diet, ragged and haggard, Jack felt he 
had reached the depth of human woe. But he had a 
still greater shock awaiting him when he reached the 
ship where he was forced to climb the ladder in spite 
of his wound, for there on the deck he saw his erstwhile 
friend Nat Humphrey, dressed more wildly than the 
wildest of the pirates, cursing with the foulest of them, 
and apparently a leader among them. He crossed to 
Lord John and laughed as he looked down at Jack’s 
plight. 

“There’s only one thing to do with deserters,’ said 
Lord John. ‘‘We’ll get the doctor to bind up his ankle 
so that he can walk the plank tomorrow.” 


The pilot swore a loud oath. 


“You lubber,” he said, ‘‘that is where your treasure is 
located.” 


Taking the golden walnut, which now, Jack noticed, 
hung round his own neck, he opened it, spread the 
parchment before Lord John and talked to him in low 
tones, making gestures the while. 


Jack remembered the churning waters underneath the 
hill, and how he had stood on the peninsula watching 
the water break over the rocks, and how one day he 
had thought he had seen a cavern under the hill. 


This was his goal, and he had found it out too late. The 
island which he had gazed upon day after day, to the 
south, was Santa Anna. It comforted him a little to 
know that his feet had paced the same sands and pressed 
the same rocks that his father’s had trod. 


The kindly doctor came to his aid as soon as he appeared 
on the deck and was now busily cleaning and binding 
up his wound, which was not a serious one, for the bul- 
let had caught only the flesh. 


Words from the conversation between Lord John and 


Nat compelled his attention and drew it from himself. 
They were arguing vigorously about a “man o’war,”’ 
“reward,” “capture,” and then “‘treasure.’? Jack bent 
closer to the doctor as he worked with his leg. 


“Do you know what they are talking about?” he asked. 
“Oh, ay,’ said the doctor, ‘‘more trouble, more trouble. 
If men could only live peaceably with one another.” 


“Yes, but what about a man o’war?”’ 


“They’ve been running away from one, The Juniper, 
for a week or so now, and I suppose they wonder whether 
they should stop and find this gold, or get safely out of 
the way.”’ 


Jack looked puzzled. 


“You see,’ the doctor continued, with a shake of his 
head, ‘four Captain Bull had a price on his head for all 
the captures he’s been making and the trouble he has 
been causing to honest merchants in these parts. The 
commander of this frigate is no doubt out for the re- 
ward, and, indeed, it would be a great blessing if this 
war-like captain and his crew of men could be restrained. 
When they took this good ship, they burned that beau- 
tiful one, The Venture. I suppose they feared it would 
be recognized by the chasing ship. That threw the frig- 
ate off the scent for a while, and they began to ma- 
noeuver to get back to this island because Humphrey 
knew the treasure was here. But they sighted her 
again yesterday. 

Jack’s wound was now dressed. The doctor patted his 
head. 

“I’m sorry to see you back in these hands again,” he 
whispered. . 

The boy was put in chains, and fastened to the rail in 
the waist of the ship, where he was made the butt of 
coarse jests and where the pirates spat at him, and 


buffeted him, throwing dregs of rum and remnants of 
food at him. 


In the meantime, the conference between Lord John 
and the pilot had come to a definite conclusion for the 
schooner now squared away to round the island and stood 
in to the shore near the mouth of the cavern. 


‘Have you ever been in this cave?’”? Humphrey asked 
gruffly. Jack looked him straight in the eyes and answered 
that he had. The pilot returned his look without waver- 
ing, and the boy wondered how treachery could sink so 
low, for his eyes had the same honest look they had 
always had, though his manner, his dress, and his actions, 
completely denied it. 


Captain Bull had not put in an appearance before, but 
now he emerged from his cabin as if half asleep and 
nearly drowned in rum. When he saw Jack he blinked 
his eyes, and a horrid grin spread over his face. 


‘So, ye deserted yer old captain, did ye?”’ he said, coming 
up to Jack, and bending threateningly over him. ‘‘Left 
him to fight forty devils alone. Well, here I am! No 
thanks to ye!” 


The captain’s eyes were gleaming with menace and 
Jack did not know what he might do next, but a shout 
went up from the pirates for the schooner was approaching 
her anchorage near the cave. 


They cast anchor about a quarter of a mile off shore. 
The pirates crowded to the rail, pushing and elbowing 
each other, eager to make their way to anything like 
gold. While their attention was thus diverted, Nat 
approached Jack under pretense of inspecting his chains. 
“Courage, Jack and trust me,’’? he managed to whisper 
in his ear. He could explain no more for Lord John 
was approaching, whereat the pilot ripped out an oath, 
and poured forth abusive language at the captive. 


“T’ve just made him confess,” he said, “that he knows 
the exact location of the treasure in the cave. We'd 
better take him along to save time.” 


Lord John looked doubtful, and the other gestured 
toward the open sea, in the direction of the frigate. 


The pilot added aloud, “I’ll keep an eye on him.” 


“You’ve proved yourself a clever navigator, Nat Hum- 
phrey, a cool fighter, and a true gentleman,” said Lord 
John, and walked off jauntily. 


Humphrey quickly unbound the boy’s chains. 


‘Stick close to me,” he said to him in an undertone. 
‘We have a chance to win the game yet, and make them 
serve our purpose. Whatever you do, don’t go back into 
the cave. Let the pirates find their treasure.’’ 

Pete Hardy was left aboard with the watch. One man 
was Stationed aloft with a telescope. 


Once on the peninsula, Humphrey spread out the chart 
before the men and pointed out the chest, which according 
to the drawing was located in the rear of the cave. 


“This is where the treasure is, I figure,’ he said, ‘“‘at 
the sign of the skull. The frigate is probably not very 
far off now, and we want to stand away from this island 
before dark. Jack will show us how to get to the cave.” 
Then in rough tones, he ordered Jack across the foaming 
water and into the cave. The boy stepped out on the 
rocks, making his way as best he could from rock to 
rock, for the breakers surged and gurgled around them, 
spouting up in fountains or blow holes. When he had 
drawn near to the opening, he waited for the receding © 
of the water, and leaped for the big rock at the entrance, 
scrambled over it, and into the cave. He was closely 
followed by Humphrey, but Lord John was not anxious 
to dampen his feet. 

The pirate crew, however, crowded over into the cave 
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as fast as the breakers would let them. Nat and Jack 
were pressed back against the wall, as the pirates struggled 
and climbed and scrambled over the rocks and passed 
them. In the forefront were two men with torches, and 
between them Pig-eye with a pick over his shoulder. 
They pushed ahead, shouting to the others, “The sign 
of the skull!’ 


The flickering torches lighted up the darkened cave into 
which no light of any sort had penetrated, perhaps, since 
Jack’s father had himself chosen this as a fit and formidable 
hiding place for his son’s heritage. 


Nat’s eye suddenly caught sight of something, and he 
clutched Jack’s arm and pointed to it. It was a crudely 
cut figure, the shape of a triangle, on the top of the rock 
at the entrance. 


“Look,”’ he said. ‘‘The triangle!’ The boy made a move 
toward it. 


“Not now,” cautioned his companion. ‘‘Come on; we’d 
better go with them.”’ 


By now nearly all of the crew had entered the cave. For 
almost an hour they picked their way back, back into 
the cavern. Jack and Nat followed, keeping well behind 
them. The passage was narrow and uneven, in places 
so low that they had to stoop, in other places opening out 
into high, vaulted chambers. Suddenly the glow from 
the torches seemed to dim and disappear. 


‘What's that?’”? asked Jack in a whisper. 


“They’re going down the stairs,’ replied Nat. Jack 
recalled the crude stairway indicated on the chart. ‘Don’t 
go down them,’’ Nat continued, ‘“‘on any account. Only 
your father knows what fate he has prepared for anyone 
who reaches the foot of those stairs.” 


From the darkness ahead of them there rang out a shout 
of triumph, ‘“‘The sign of the skull!” 


A moment of breathless silence followed and then the 
tap tap of Pig-eye’s pick. Jack and Nat pressed forward 
to the top of the steps and peered down through the 
darkness. By the flickering light of the torches below 
they saw Pig-eye plying his pick vigorously against a 
huge slab of stone in the wall which blocked the passage 
way some fifteen or twenty feet beyond the foot of the 
steps. The outlines of a skull had been chipped into 
the slab. 


The level space between the stairs and the slab was 
filled with men, their eyes riveted on the stone which 
the ship’s carpenter was attacking with all the vigor of 
his brawny arms. Some of them were offering him 
advice, others swearing at his slowness, while still others 
stood silent and intent with expectation. Those who 
could not force their way in closer stood on the steps, 
striving to see through the gloom. 


Finally the slab began to loosen and a murmur of approval 
went through the crowd. Then with a loud report the 
stone cracked in the middle and fell forward. A great 
shout of triumph went up from the men and they jammed 
forward eagerly, calling, swearing, and elbowing each 
other to see what the opening revealed. But no eye 
could pierce the dense blackness or what now lay before 
them. 


An ominous rumble ran through the cavern. Jack felt 
Nat’s hand grip his shoulder. 


‘‘What is it?’ he asked. 


“The floor of the cave!’ whispered the pilot. ‘It’s 
sinking with them!’ Before the boy could turn back to 
the scene below, a shriek of terror pierced the cavern, 
echoing and re-echoing against the walls like the cry of 
a thousand devils. The level space at the foot of the 
stairs was moving, swinging downward like a trap door 
on a hinge, no longer held in place by the slab of stone. 


With the sudden tilt of the floor, the men at the back of 
the passage, thrown violently forward, hurtled into the 
crowd ahead of them. Pig-eye’s feet were knocked from 
under him and, with the torchbearers and some ten or 
twelve others, he was pitched into the blackness before 
him. Their cries as they fell gave back a sound of anguish 
which pierced even the clamor of the yelling mob. 


Almost as one man, the crowd was hurled into the dark 
abyss. Only those who had remained on the steps 
were now left to tell the tale, and in a panic of fear they 
turned and stumbled through the pitch blackness of the 
passage, seeking safety. 

The whole cave shook with the tremor of an earthquake. 
Rocks, loosened from above, fell crashing down into the 
pit. 

The captain stood rooted to one spot, his drink-fuddled 
brain working to grasp a situation which seemed a fore- 
taste of utter disaster. 


Lord John was looking toward the cavern with the nearest 
thing to terror in his heart that he had ever known. As 
he looked around on the remnant of his crew, with scarcely 
a man left without some injury, he knew that their greed 
for gold was for the moment quieted. But his was not, 
and he determined to have Jack’s treasure at any cost. 
Drawing his cutlass he placed its point against Jack’s 
heart. 

‘You have information about this treasure that is not on 
the chart,” he said. “Out with it, at once.” 


Jack stood utterly unmoved. Humphrey turned quickly 
to the scene. Those of the crew that were able began 
to gather round with reviving interest. If there was 
still a chance for gold, they could quickly forget the past. 


“My life is forfeit, anyway,” said the boy quietly, “accord- 
ing to your code. A few minutes, or hours make little 


difference to me. No, Lord John, the point of your 
cutlass will not force my secret from me.” 


Lord John looked at him for a moment and knew that 
no threats would move him. He put up his cutlass. 
“Well,” he drawled, his eyes narrowing behind his 
black mask, ‘name your price. Tell us where the trea- 
sure is, and ask from us what you will for that informa- 
tion, provided the treasure is really there.” 


Humphrey was standing behind Lord John and he winked 
at Jack to indicate to the boy that some strategem was 
working in his mind. 

‘“T will tell you where the treasure is if you will promise 
me my life and put me ashore at some port near home,” 
said the boy and Nat nodded approval. 


“To send your townsmen out after us as soon as we had 
headed out to sea? Oh, no, my lad, not so fast, not so 
fast,’ said Lord John. 


‘Very well,’ said Jack, “then set me down on the coast 
of the mainland. My life and liberty is all I ask.” 
Lord John considered a moment. 


‘“We’ll set you down on a coast not far from where you 
joined us,’”’ he said slowly, “but not at a port, or sea- 
coast town. You’ll have to make your own way home.” 


Jack gladly agreed to this. 
“Write a compact,”’ he said. 


On a piece of canvas carried in one of the small boats, 
with a knife point for a pen, and with contributions of 
their blood for ink, they traced a crude contract by which 
Jack was to be given his life and freedom in exchange 
for the treasure. 


One at a time, they traced their signatures, and Lord 
John guaranteed the allegiance of those left aboard the 
ship. Nat and Jack affixed their names at the last. Jack 


then rolled up this precious bit of canvas, and stowed it 
away under his belt. He jumped upon the rocks in the 
water again, and Humphrey followed with a pick, an ax, 
and a shovel. 


The pirates watched them with reviving but fearful 
interest, half expecting that the minute they entered the 
cavern they would be swallowed up. Great was their 
surprise when Jack began working at the rock at the 
very entrance to the cavern, upon which was traced the 
shadowy triangle. For over an hour the two worked, 
trying to loosen the rock from its firm lodgment, until 
they began to wonder if human hand could ever have 
fastened it in so firm a position. 


At length, however, it was dislodged and fell splashing 
into the water below. Jack and Nat looked down into 
a rough hole cut into the rock. This hole seemed to open 
out over the water, for the breakers that dashed up over 
the place where the table rock had been, broke over it 
without apparently filling it. Without any hesitation 
Jack stepped in to see where it would lead, going down 
by means of foot rests cut in the sides. His head disap- 
peared from view and those watching wondered if they 
had lost sight of him forever. But about half way down 
he found a narrow opening. This he entered and found 
himself in an underground cavern that was almost entirely 


dark, but for a faint ray of light which now penetrated 
from the hole just opened above. 


As Jack’s eyes became accustomed to this light, he 
looked around and saw a number of sea-chests, how 
many he could not make out, with great rusty hinges and 
locks of iron, piled on top of each other in a helter-skelter 
fashion. One of the chests had broken open, and from 
it trickled a stream of gold coin. Here, then, was his 
father’s wealth that had cost him his life, and with which 
his son had just bought back his own. 


If the other chests were as full of gold as this one, Jack 
knew that there was a fortune here, indeed, which the 
pirates could not run through in many months. 


In another moment, he climbed back into the light of 
day. It was a few moments before he could speak. 
“It’s there,” he finally managed to blurt out, stretching 
his arms to indicate the incalculable amount of wealth 
he had seen. 


Nat nodded his head to Lord John and the men across 
on the peninsula, and they sent up a shout. 


He gave orders for some tackle to be brought from the 
ship with dispatch and selected one or two men who 
were not injured to help with the job. 


One at a time the chests were hoisted and swung over, 
until five lay on the beach. The sixth was on its way 
when “Sail ho!”? suddenly boomed across the surf from 
the lookout on the schooner. Immediately everyone 
turned and looked seaward. There, far off on the horizon, 
was the sharp outline of a vessel. She was spotted at 
once as the man o’war by the keen eyes of the pilot. 


Panic ensued among the men and there was a rush to 
the boats. 


Nat clutched Jack by the arm, and drew him back. 


“Tf they desert 


“Let them go,” he said close to his ear. 
the treasure with us, it is ours.” 

But the crack of Lord John’s pistol sounded above the 
uproar and restored order. 

Captain Bull, who had no mind to see himself gibbeted 
in chains at Execution Dock, suddenly came to his senses 
and assumed command of the situation. 

The crew were now loading the chests into the long boat 
and in a few minutes all were off the beach and on their 
way through the surf to the schooner. By this time the 
frigate was in plain sight. She was undoubtedly The 
Juniper that had been hanging at their heels for so long. 
Slowly the frigate came up on the schooner. 

Bull stormed up and down the deck, a pistol in each 
hand, firing aloft whenever a man did not move fast 
enough to suit him. 

As each sail was set and filled, the schooner slowly 
gained momentum. The wind was southwest. If she 
could gather headway fast enough, she might round the 
point at the north of the island and manoeuver to get 
Santa Anna between herself and The Juniper. 
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A puff of smoke was seen and a report sounded. But the 
shot fell short. 

The pirate ship headed directly for Santa Anna with its 
many treacherous coral reefs. Dusk was creeping on 
and, after a hurried consultation with Lord John, the 
pilot suddenly decided to come about again and headed 
for the open sea. The two ships had by this time com- 
pletely encircled the island. 

With darkness came a flat calm and there the ships 
drifted all night with not enough air to fill their sails. A 
close watch was kept for fear of a boarding party from 
the man-o’war but nothing of the sort happened. At 
dawn the next day, the chase began with the first small 
breeze that sprang up and was soon in full tilt once more. 
This time they were headed southeast with a gale blowing. 
For three days the pirate slowly pulled away from the 
frigate. On the dawn of the forth, Captain Bull’s lookout 
scanned the horizon in vain for the sail of H. M. S. Juniper 
With the frigate out of sight, the men relaxed from their 


tension of the past few days and began to consider their 
own condition. 
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At eight bells, on the twenty-second of August, all hands 
were piped on deck, Jack among them. Lord John and 
Bull were stationed at their accustomed places. 


Bull looked around on his disgruntled crew and then at 
the dapper Lord John with whom his feud was still brew- 
ing. The quartermaster took his customary pinch of 
snuff, but Jack thought it was with somewhat less than 
his usual vivacious flourish. The days of strain had told 
even on him. 


‘‘Men,”’ said Bull, ‘‘we’ve got treasure aboard, but not 
much to eat. It’s short rations and short hands for us 
and a frigate at our heels. What shall we do?” 


Lord John pulled himself together and with something 
of his old pleasure at swaying the men to his will with his 
words, he pictured for them days of luxury, ease, and 
indulgence ashore, each with his share of the treasure. 
It was not difficult to persuade them to disband under 
their present conditions. Hence they voted unanimously 
to go ashore at the Elizabeth Islands and make their way 
whither they pleased. Jack would be released there and 
thus their compact with him fulfilled. 


The pilot was ordered to shift their course to north-north- 
west to take them to a point near Nantucket. 


As the meeting dispersed, most of the men went below 
to drown their weariness in rum, of which they had 
aplenty. Jack leaned disconsolately against the rail. 
Here Humphrey found him and stopped beside him. 
“l’m going back home,” he said to his friend, ‘and I 
have done nothing. Father died defending his treasure.” 
Nat shook his head. 

‘We aren’t through yet. We'll get that treasure for you 
still. Keep your eyes open and don’t let any barnacles 
grow to your feet.”” With a nod and a wink he walked off. 


Jack’s spirits revived. 


The voyage up to Nantucket was easy sailing, as far as 
the weather was concerned. But the men grew more 
and more shiftless. Bull relaxed his discipline and 
together they drank in the hold, day after day, trying to 
make up in rum what they lacked in food. 


It started in to blow, late one afternoon, when Jack was 
on deck, straining his eyes in the direction of his native 
shore. He heard the lines pulling at their blocks, and 
felt the chill of the shifted wind. At first it seemed nothing 
out of the ordinary, but as the night wore on, it blew 
harder and harder until the wind was howling through 
the rigging. 

Nat was the first to awake to the situation. He roused 
Lord John who, at the point of his cutlass, drove the 
men from the forecastle where they lounged, up to their 
eyes in rum, to man the pumps and take their places 
on the decks. 


Captain Bull came forth, swearing horribly at the inter- 
ruption of his carousing. When a lurch of the vessel 
under a mountainous sea sent him sprawling into an 
open hatchway, he emerged again denouncing the ele- 
ments with great oaths and trying to outroar the thunder 
with his mighty voice. 


But it was Nat who took command of the situation. He 
realized how serious their position was for he knew the 
coast and its many dangerous shoals which were con- 
stantly shifting. In the early morning hours he hove to, 
but the schooner was raked fore and aft with a succession 
of tremendous seas that swept everything before them. 
The long boat was smashed and the starboard anchor lost. 
He decided to make for the open sea again and to try to 
round the Cape, or, if that failed, to head for Nauset inlet. 
By a desperate effort, they managed to escape the shore 
of Nantucket, but now were faced with the bleak coast 
line of Cape Cod. 


A gun broke from its lashings and began careering 
around the deck like a mad animal as the schooner 
rolled and plunged in the sea. Men were stationed at 
different parts of the deck with tackles to capture the 
rampaging cannon. After several vain attempts, Pete 
hooked on to one of the ring bolts. Three others started 
to his assistance when it broke away once more, and as 
though bent on revenge made straight for its captor. 
Before a man could move an inch it broke through the 
gunwale and crashed into the sea, carrying Pete and 
three men with it. 

This catastrophe so disheartened the men who were too 
drunk to recognize the emergencies of the moment, 
that they scrambled back to the forecastle searching and 
yelling for rum. The casks had fallen and were rolling 
around spilling their contents all over the deck. 

It was impossible to see more than a quarter of a mile 
ahead on account of the driving rain and wind which was 
blowing at hurricane speed, whipping the tops of the 


seas into the air. All was white foam and mist and 
screaming wind. 


In the midst of the confusion, Lord John came face to 
face with Bull, both with cutlasses drawn. Bull had 
drawn his in a maddened and crazy attempt to cut at the 
storm which held them all helpless in the hollow of its 
hand. Seeing Lord John, the captain at once fastened 
upon him the blame for his fury and lunged at him. Lord 
John turned his thrust and, maddened on his own part, 
seized the opportunity to vent his hatred on his enemy. 
In the midst of the storm their fight was furious. They 
drove each other around the deck with all the pent-up 
rage that had been growing for weeks. 


The boy watched with terror-stricken eyes the two fear- 
ful assailants as they ripped and tore backwards and 
forwards. Lord John’s skill finally told even against the 
violent onslaughts of the muscular captain. Jack saw 
the quartermaster’s cutlass strike home and the blood- 
stained point appear through the captain’s back. 


He waited for no more but rushed frantically to where 
Nat stood fighting an almost single-handed battle with 
the storm. As Jack told him of the captain’s end, a bright 
gleam came into his eyes. 


“Now is the time, boy,’”’ he said to Jack. We have one 
desperate chance to get rid of these devils and perhaps 
save ourselves. Will you risk all with me?” 


“T will,” said Jack. “But let me see if I can find the 
doctor and give him a chance, too.” 


“Righto! replied Nat, “then T’ll ground her and we'll 
leap for our livés.”’ 


As if in answer to his resolution, the cry “breakers ahead” 
came faintly from the lookout. Nat jumped to the wheel, 
gave it a violent wrench, and the schooner drifted onto 
the outer bar. The minute she struck, a cry went up 
from the pirates who recognized the unmistakable signs 
of grounding. 

Up through one of the hatchways came the doctor, his 
hair blowing, his eyes wide with fear. 


Nat grabbed Jack and the doctor followed. They made 
their way into the rigging. Hardly had they reached 
the cross-trees, when the topmast was carried away. 
Jack scarcely knew what happened next except that he 
followed Nat in all his motions. He felt the water close 
over him and struggled for the air again, swimming for 
his life, he knew not in what direction. Just as he was 


about to lose consciousness, he felt a hand grab him. 
It was pitch dark when he opened his eyes again. The 
wind was still howling and the surf was pounding on 
the beach like one long continuous roll of thunder. 
Jack reached out and felt a body near him but was too 
weak to do more at that moment. Gradually it got 
lighter and he was able to see where he was, and to 
recognize Nat who had fallen asleep exhausted, and the 
little doctor at some distance, likewise sleeping in utter 
disregard. 

When Nat opened his eyes he grinned at Jack. ‘Do 
you know where we are?” he asked. 

Jack looked around and shook his head. 

“Did you ever hear of a place called Horse Bone Cove?” 
At that Jack knew he was only five or six miles from 
home. Presently Nat sat up. 

‘‘We must find some men who will help us salvage the 
treasure from the wreck.”’ 

Jack looked incredulous; he thought all must have been 
lost at the moment of grounding. But Nat waved his 
hand toward the beach. Jack turned, and to his amaze- 
ment saw the schooner so close in that as soon as the 
sea went down it would be easy to board her. 


“After she struck the outer bar,’? explained Nat, “‘the 
rising tide and probably a series of unusually heavy 
seas lifted her right over.” 

The beach was strewn with all sorts of gear from the 
dismasted schooner. There was no sign of life on the 
hulk and only the three of them on the beach, as far as 
they could see. 


“Is that bit of canvas about you?’ Nat asked Jack. 
Jack felt for the canvas compact he had tucked away. 


All his activity had not displaced it, and he brought it 
forth, dripping and water-soaked, the blood-written words 


blurred and almost unintelligible. Nat looked at it, 
and tossed it into the sea. 


‘“‘There goes the evidence that we once signed our names 
with pirates,’’ he said. 


Three or four days later a strange procession bore down 
on the quiet village of Dangerfield. Two farmer’s carts 
piled high with great sea chests, rusty with age and 
exposure, rumbled over the road. Riding on top of one 
of the chests sat Jack Adams, given up for lost by the 
inhabitants of the village, who were now staring at him 
from their gates and windows without recognizing him. 
The procession approached his mother’s house. She 
was standing by her gate staring with the others, when 
Jack leaped down and rushed into her arms. Nat and 
the doctor sat in the other cart, beaming with pleasure 
at the sight of this reunion. 


Of the pirates none were heard of in those parts again. 
Many of the bodies were washed ashore. Among them 
Jack recognized the cutlass-pierced form of Captain 
Nicholas Bull. But no sign of Lord John ever appeared. 
Some thought, after listening to Jack’s story, that his 
great crimes had carried his body with their weight to 
the bottom of the sea; some thought he had escaped; 
but others more inclined to superstition, believed he 
was the devil himself and had returned to his home in 
the fiery depths. 
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